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Agricultural Matters Abroad. 


(By our correspondent in Paris, Oct. 4.] 

Freepine CaTTLE AND HorsEs.—This is 
the period when cattle commence to be put 
on relatively drier diet. It is the moment 
when the farmer must estimate the quaatity 
of provender he has to tide him over the 
winter and spring. If he be wide awake, 
and have fallen in with the system of ensilage, 
he need labor under no fears. Should the 
result of the survey of the situation be a 


‘short supply of fodder, he must review his 


stock and sell off the poorest animals, for 
the latter ever pay badly for their keep. 
This is also the moment when cattle are 
tied up for winter fattening. To ensure the 
latter being- profitable, very much depends 
on the price and the choice of the animals. 
For this purpose, the animal ought neither 
to be too young or too old. If the former, 
a portion of the food is relatively lost by 
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~ cially in connection with the lungs. Health 


can be readily recognized by the vivacity 
and brilliancy of the eye; the regularity of 
the beatings of the heart, the shining coat 
and the supple skin. An animal with a dis- 
position to fatten will have the head and 
bones small, legs short, skin limp, muzzle 
large, temperament mild, and some insist on 
the whiteness of the horns. 

On the Continent, horses experience in 
autumn.the effects ef the change of season. 
The farmers never reduce the feed»ef oats, 
but give the best hay and a few car- 
rots. Much attention is being given to the 
subject of economical feeding of horses. 
An attempt is being made to revive cooked 
rye,as a substitute for oats, and there is 
rather a tendency in general to cook or 
steep grains, rather than give them whoie 
or crushed. I think the rule of Homer’s 
heroes holds good to this day; they gave 
their horses “ pure oats and dry hay.” In 
Spain, climate must be taken into account ; 
a very beautiful race of horses receive no 
other nourishment than | barley, rarely 
bruised, and chaffed straw. 

It is alleged that. cooking grain for horses 
aids digestion, as much grain, when raw, 
passes through the stomach unchanged. In 
the case of oats, poultry find in horse dung 
plenty of undigested seeds, and so much so, 
that the iatter do not lose their germinative 
properties. Oats contain in their pellicle 
a fatty oil and an aromatic resin, which 
stimulate and impart a transient force, as 
wine does to man. Now, cooking oats de- 
prives the grain of this invigorating power. 
Some only steep the grain in boiling water 


’ to crack it, and so force open the feculent 


cellules; indigestions are thus avoided 
Coachmen say, too, that colds are thus 
kept away. In Paris, when beans are given 
they are first soaked. 

It is the high price of oats that compels 
the owners of horses to be ever in quest of 











substitutes. Oats are nearly as dear as 
wheat, and one-third more so than rye and 
barley. The latter are frequently given 
mixed with a feed once a week of good 
oats. In Sweden, grains are made into a meal, 
which is formed into baked loaves, and 
given to horses. Russia has applied the idea 
to biscuits for her cavalry when campaign- 
ing. 

In Belgium and Germany the processes of 
economical feeding of stock are diligently 
studied. Cut straw and cake form a favorite 
soup for milch cows in the former country. 
In Saxony, boiled oats are in vogue. Soups 
are in esteem for fat stock, as well as for 
milch cows in Wurtemburg, but here roots 
are scarce and fuel plentiful. In autumn, as 
a general rule, the change of rations never 
takes place suddenly; the green and dry 
rations proceed on the half-and-half prin- 
ciple, avoiding passing from abundance to 
penury, and vice versa. 


Barnpent;-1e Alsace-Lorrain,; Sainfoin is 
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certain volume or distension by food t 
digest and remain in a healthy condition; 
hence, the value of straw, when. grains or 
cake are employed. A stomach could not 
be supported on “essences” alone; it would 
become inert, and death ensue. Straw is a 
corrective, and a supplement to such aque- 
ous food, as roots; cabbage, wash or pulp. 
It acts well with potatoes. Too much straw 
fatigues, however, the digestive organs, and 
is most relished for the first and last feeds 
of the day. Cattle do not drink so much 
after straw as after clover hay. One pound 
of hay is roughly viewed as equal to 3 lbs. 
of wheaten and 2 lbs. of oaten or barley 
straw; the straw of summer is preferred. to 
that of winter cereals, and as it spoils, like 
roots, by being stored, that is to say from 
age, hence the necessity of feeding it off 
early in autumn. 


PoTaTons are apt to scour cattle. In 
Prussia, never more than the half of the 
total ration is given of the tubercle, and in 
the case of cows in calf, the one-fourth. It 
is essential] to allow salt liberally. The raw 
potatoes are sliced, and the cooked, crushed. 
A mixture of potatoes and mangolds is ex- 
cellent, though the former favor less the 
secretion of milk. All animals like carrots, 
and eat them with avidity ; they are less nutri- 
tive, it is maintained, than white beet. Three 
hundred weights of cabbage are considered 
to be as good as one hundred weight of hay, 
and the stalks are estimated to be one-sixth 
at least more nourishing than the leaves; 
hence, why they are sliced up and boiled 
or fermented with the rest. 

CHaneGine Szup.—Agriculturists are com- 
mencing to pay more attention to the chang- 
ing of seed, and the local farm societies 
throughout the country, organize exchanges. 
Where wheat may be cultivated on light 
soils, deficient in lime, change of seed every 
three years isimperative. Thesame applies 






Dargy Farmine is making important 
strides, and the progress is aided by the en- 
silage system, and the rapid consolidation 
of small holdings, the owners being unable 
to till them, and prefer to be comfortable 
farm laborers, or immigrants to the cities, 
than starved squatters. But the dairy mania 
absorbs all the milk, either to be sold fresh 
in cities, or converted into butter and skim 
cheese. It is the situation of the fishing 
port, that sends all its “catch” to the metro- 
polis. The doctors complain, that the rural 
children are becoming stunted and sickly, 
from inability to obtain a milk diet; the 
substitutes of coffee-slops and beer-wash, 
being inimical to health. It is suggested te 
compel farmers to pay their workpeople 
partly in milk, or limit the export of it. 
One dairy-man in a village solves the diffi- 
culty better; he serves the inhabitants with 
milk all the year round at a fixed price. 
Good Samaritans suggest the organization: 
of “ cow clubs” for and by the needy. This | 
might euit where there existed;large landed: 
pacers, wat Be Pakesestiine te: omy. tas 
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secure & "supply of milk, to. aay nothing’ aa 
to how Hodge is to obtain a shed, or'the 
capital to:purchase the cow. And even had 
he all these aids, the chances are quite on the 
cows, he would enter. into an arrangement 
to dispose of all the milk, and fall back on 
bogus coffee, artificial beer, or manufactured 
wine. In Lorrain; celebrated for its robust’ 
inhabitants, the diet during nine months of 
the year consists of boiled potatoes and 
skim milk; after each bite of taty, ai spoon- 
ful of the milk is taken. And in the moun- 
tainous parts of Germany, the poor hewers 
of wood and drawers of water have to 
exist on the potatoes without the milk. 


Oren-am “EnsttacE.”—M. Goffart was 
the apostle of the ensilage plan of consery- 
ing green forage in trenches constructed in 
masonry, or simply opened in a dry soil. 
M. A. Rouviére, of Aussillon (Tarn), is the 
Peter the Hermit of the plan’ of conserva- 
tion, by stacking in the open’air. He has 
been perfectly successful, and invites all 
whom it may concern to come and see. 
Nothing more conclusive. Thus all the ex- 
pense is saved of constructing silos in 
masonry, with cement, and under special 
shed. There is nothing at all extraordinary 
in the process. The whole principle of en- 
silage lies in the absolute-exclusion of the 
air by a regulated pressure from the green 
mass; and if sach ‘can be secured in a 
“ stack,” the preservation’ must. be as effi- 
cacious as in a covered trench. 

M. Rouviére has employed the stacking 
in the open air of green forage since 1883. 
He has given the analysis of his preserved 
fodder, and which shows it to be as rich as 
that conserved in silos: This spring he 
saved his whole lucern crop by stacking it 
green, as the spring was incessantly, wet, 
and so prevented its drying. The following. 
is the way to proceed : select the site where 
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rain, or snow; cut around an open drain 
to carry off the rain water, so that the bot- 
tom of the stack will be secured dry; com- 
mence the stack, which should be 

in form, having a width of six feet ; pile the 
forage in even horizontal layers, and tramp 
Nee firmly at sides; place planks, one inch 
thick and seven wide, across the stack, then 
another row of planks to cover the joints 
like slates ona house; next range planks 
perpendicular; to the first, nailing them at 
the ends. Let the cross planks project a 
little over the side. On the planks heap 
large stones at the rate of 16 cwts. per 
cubic yard; but apply oniy the one-half 
this weight the first day, ahd the remainder 
the following, when the mass shall have 
shrugk. The temperature will at first run 
up to 119 Fahr. degrees but will speedily 
fall, and remain stationary at 93 degrees. 
Leave the stack then to itself; only a slight 
external skin will be deteriorated. When 
‘it is desired to use the preserve, remove two 
or three, as may be required, of the planks 
and their ee the expesed mass, 
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Trems.—In order to revive the good old 
plan of women milking cows, some of the 
agricultural societies intend to have “ he cat 
maid contests.” 

In the annual agricultural show to be haa 
at Paris next February, there will be several 
innovations; there will be prizes for milk; 
for oyster culture ; cider and perry, and for 
novelties in the materiei of agricultural 
education. 

By the death of M. Barral, Secretary of 
the National Society of Agriculture, French 
agriculture loses its most brilliant represen- 
tative, and science one of her ablest sons. 

At Roscof and elsewhere in Britany, séa- 
weed imparts a marvellous vegetative power 
to the soil. By its aid, thousands of acres 
are cropped with artichokes, asparagus and 
caulifiowers, for the Paris market. The 
weed is only allowed to be cut on a stated 
day, and 20,000 people at once set to work. 
With the aid of branches, posts, barrels, etc., 
immense rafts are formed, to float in the 
cuttings, which look like moving islands. 
Round ‘the isles of Ouessent, the women 
rake the weed in from the sea; they remain 
for hours up to the waist in water, having 
their babies strapped on their shoulders, to 
sleep or suckle as occasion needs ; the waves 
sing a lullaby. 


THREE-FIFTHS of all cattle in the country, 
other than milch cows, are west Of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Dakota have 6,398,009 
this year, against 5,840,000 in 1882, showing 
a gain of nearly ten per cent. The gain in 
the ranching section altogether reaches six 
per cent. Five States, which lave just be-' 
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the number of milch cows by 245,000 
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to rye, if the land be strong and humid. 
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Dew. 


By B. Pury ak, LL, D., Professor of Chemistry 
in College. 

In our last article, we showed that the de- 
posit of dew is most abundant on those 
objects that need it most. By another won- 
posit is niost abundant when it is most 
needed. Whien is dew most needed? We 
answer in the spring and fall; particularly, 
in this Jatitude, in the months of April and 
May, aud September and October. Why? 
In Apriland May, seeds are planted that 
are to fructify in the summer and avtumn. 
They are covered slightly, only a few inches, 
sometimes barely one or two. They germ- 
inate in the warm and humid soil, and 
soon appear above the surface. But the 
young rootlets are so aear the surface at 
first that a few dry days would so exhaust the 
surface soil of moisture that the plants would 
perish. Before the roots have struck down 
deeply into the permanently moist soil, and 
when they must rely therefore upon the first 
few inches of surface soil for a scant and 
precarious supply of water, kindly Nature, 
mindful of the situation, every night gives 
the baby plants a little extra pap in the form 
of dew. 

It is obvious then that during the first days 
and weeks of plant life, dew is most needed, 
because at that time the root:ets must get their 
supply of water from near the surface, which 
is liable to become dry by only a day or two 
of hot, windy weather. A supply of water, 
extraneous to the soil, is needed, and that 
supply comes every night from the conden- 
sation of the aqueous vapor of the atmos- 
phere. That the supply of dew is vastly 
more abundant in the spring and fall, when 
it is most needed, than it is in midsummer, 
when the need is far less imperative, is too 
familiar and obvious a fact to have escaped 
the notice even of the least observant. 

Now, let us look into the cause of the 
fact; let us see the operation of these 
agencies, which give us abundant deposits 
of dew at those seasons of the year when 
vegetation most demands it, and diminish 
the supply when the demand is diminished. 

Why should the deposit of dew be so 
- much more abundant in April and May than 
in July and August? We will recur briefly 
to the mode of the formation of dew. Objects, 
to have dew deposited upon them, must be- 
come sufficiently chilled at night, by the 
radiation of heat, to condense the aqueous 
vapor of the atmosphere. All objects must 
be reduced in temperature to the dew point. 
This is much more easily accomplished in 
May thaa in August for two obvious rea- 
sons. In May the sun is not so hot, nor 
does it shine so long, as in August. The 
temperature of the atmosphere and of the 
earth’s surface is not so much elevated in 
the day in May as in August. To get dew 
then objects have to sink at night to the dew 
point from a much lower temperature in 
May than in August, In the iatter month, 
they must sink from eighty or ninety de- 
grees, in the former, from sixty or seventy 
degrees, to the dew point. In order there- 
fore to get a copious deposit of dew, plants 
have less work to do in spring or fall than 
in summer; but not only so, they have more 
time to do it in.. In May and September 
the nights are longer than in July and 
August, and hence plants have more time to 
radiate their. heat into space. In the spring 
and fall, plants, in order to get dew, have 
less work to do and more time for doing it, 
than in summer; and hence the abundant 
deposits in the spring and fall, and the scant 
supply in midsummer. 

Why, one may ask, is dew less needed in 
the hot months of summer than in the spring 
or autumn? For an obvious reason. As 
the season advances, the roots are striking 
down deeper and deeper every day. In 


where it is always comparatively moist. 
Rain may not fall for weeks, yet they are 
getting moisture from below all the time; 
but when plants have just completed germi- 
nation and when their roots are near the 
surface, a drought of a few days. would be 
fatal but for the nightly deposits of dew. 

Tt may be asked again what is the neces- 
sity of the heavy dews in the early fall, when 
the crops are gathered and housed? Pre- 
cisely the same as in the early spring. In 
the early fall, the seeds are sown which are 
to fructify the next year. Wheat and oats, 
rye, turnips, the grasses, etc., need the 
autumnal, as the already ripened crops 
needed the vernal, dews. pig 

To another point I will call attention. To 
get copious deposits of dew, plants must be 
chilled; but if chilled too much, the dew is 
frozen into frosts, and vegetable vitality is 
destroyed. To secure a benefit, a danger is 
incurred; but in the very process of securing 
the benefit, the danger is weakened. Vapor 
is water with so much heat in it—heat in 
the latent state: When water boils, no mat- 
ter how much heat we add, we neither make 
it nor the escaping vapor any hotter. Both 
have the common temperature of 212 degrees. 
All the excess of heat we add is simply em- 
ployed in causing the liquid water to take 
on the gaseous form of vapor. Now when 
we condense this vapor, the heat, before 
latent, is evolved or given out. When 
aqueous vapor is in the process of condensa- 
tion into dew, all its latent heat—that heat 
which made it vapor—is evolved on the sur- 
face where the condensation takes place. 
Consider a fine tobacco field, the broad leaves 
ripening in the mild September. The leaves 
lose heat rapidly by radiation, they become 
chilled, the aqueous vapor is condensed into 
dew, but in the act its latent heat is evolved, 
and so warms up the leaves, and thus dimin- 
ishes the liability to injury from frost. The 
atmosphere immediately brooding over the 
leaves is sensibly warmer than the atmos- 
phere elsewhere. If the same amount of 
water be sprinkled at night-fall upon the 
leaves, the cold may be sufficient to freeze 
it; but not sufficient if this water has been 
condensed from vapor, for the process of 
condensation throws out, in sensible form, 
the latent heat of the vapor. 


The process of aqueous condensation, or 
dew formation, postpones the appearance of 
frost. Plants must become chilled to form 
dew, but, in the condensation of aquvous 
vapor, heat is thrown out to prevent frost. 
This battle goes on for weeks, until at last 
the increasing length and coldness of the 
nights get the advantage. The cold is too 
great to be counterbalanced by the heat 
evolved from aqueous condensation, the dew 
freezes as it forms, and the plant is killed. 

We have shown the necessity of dew in 
the early fall to the crops that are seeded 
then, which are to live and grow through the 
winter and mature in the next summer. But 
some crops, already ripening, as tobacco, 
are remarkably benefited by the early 
autumnal dews. Little rain and copious 
dews in the early fall make tobacco leaves 
thick, heavy and oily. Alike, its weight is 
increased and its quality improved by com- 
paratively dry weather and heavy dews. 
Dew then, to some extent, has a double 
function, furnishing to all plants, in the 
earliest stage of their growth, small but 
frequent supplies of water, when the supply 
from the soil is liable to be scant, and en- 
abling others, notably tobacco, to attain, 
while approaching maturity, their highest 
perfection, 
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Tue farmer who works to learn, as well 


as learns to work, gets a practical training, 
an equivalent of which no school or master 


The Education of Farmers’ Sons. 


I have read many articles and listened to 
several public addresses on this subject, and 
I have never failed to be impressed with the, 
to me, radical misapprehension that seems 
to prevail in regard to the facts. Experi- 
ence and a rather extended observation has 
forced the conviction into my mind that 
high literary cultivation is, as a general rule, 
the greatest drawback to practical success 
in farming. And whilst I am_ perfectly 
aware that literary and scientific knowledge 
of agriculture have greatly extended our re- 
sources for success in the business, I main- 
tain that this knowledge has not been 
wrought by farmers, but it has reached them 
through the medium of labor and study of 
the scientist, the manufacturer and the 
mechanic ; and that such advantages have 
been applied to their business with the same 
or greater facility by intelligent uneducated 
men as by educated farmers, and probably 
with a keener discrimination of their true 
value because of their greater practical 
knowledge. There are a great many educa- 
ted persons engaged in farming, but as a 
rule the business of agriculture is in the 
hands of uneducated or not very cultivated 
men; and the fact is, practical farming, by 
which to make a living for a family, is in- 
compatible with reading and literary reflec- 
tion. Farming is a stern reality, and cannot 
possibly be learned in any other way than 
by actual contact with hard labor, exposure, 
frugality and disappointment. The only 
way to learn how to prepare the land, pitch 
the crop and harvest it successfully is to do 
it with your own personal hands year after 
year, and the same course is absolutely 
necessary in learning to handle stock prof- 
itably. 

As & boy is to be made a farmer he must 
be trained to milk cows, litter the stock and 
make them comfortable in bad and cold 
weather, and to curry the horses off and use 
them in rain, sunshine and cold. He must 
be brought into continuous practical con- 
tact with all the disagreeables and drudgery 
of farming as well as its more attractive 
features and pleasures. And, likewise, if a 
grown-up man proposes to become a farmer 
he must, in order to be successful, forget 
every habit of the schoolroom, except appli 
cation and attention. He must overcome 
the habit of physical idleness and be willing 
to support his brain with his hands and 
back by protracted physical exertion. In- 
stead of reading books for his information 
he must apply his brain to the practical 
operations of the same and learn the secrets 
of farming, for those secrets may not be 
learned in any other manner. 

Successful farming demands the industry 
and practical attention of its votary, both 
mentally and physically at all times, except 
whilst asleep, at worship, and during the 
time of refreshment and recreation. If a 
farmer undertakes to cultivate his literary 
tastes, in any liberal manner, he must have 
a pretty fair bank account, and not be depend- 
ent upon his farm for subsistence, or he will 
discover that the two things will not work 
together, and that they are in no manner 
connected with each other. 

Farming is a natural means of making a 
living, and any man of brains, health and 
industry can make a living on a farm, and 
he could do it if there had never been a book 
written. On the other hand literature is an 
artificial pursuit, and could not possibly be 
sustained by any one if it were not for agri- 
culture. It is not in avy manner necessary 
to read books to learn the secrets of the soil. 
A practical farmer learns the secrets of his 
soil by reading the soil itself in its products, 
and that is the only way to acquire reliable 
information. 

The education a boy réquires, whom it is 
intended shall become a farmer, is the 
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and writing and arithmetic, to enable him 
to keep his accounts, etc., and history enough 
to give his mind this sort of taste as a means 
of recreation, and political information in 
preparation for any public position he may 
be called upon by his fellow citizens to 
occupy. All this he may acquire at any 
public school in Maryland or any other 
State, and he should reasonably attain such 
knowledge by the fourteenth or. fifteenth 
year. He should then be withdrawn from 
school and placed upon the farm with his 
father or some one else who is competent to 
instruct him, and who should require him 
to perform the actual labors of the farm, 
and who, at the same time, should encour- 
age him through the distasteful passages of 
a farmer’s life by impressing upon his heart 
and mind a realization of the truth that the 
pursuit of agriculture is the most wholesome, 
healthful and happy life in the world, and 
the only universal means of making a living 
that was placed within the reach of man by 
the Almighty. 

Keep your boy at school until he has ac- 
quired what your agricultural orator would 
allow to be a good agricultural education, 
and he will probably have acquired habits of 
body and mind that shall totally unfit him 
to make a successful farmer. By positive 
observation I learn that some of the most 
successful farmers in Montgomery county 
are men of very limited education, whilst ‘ 
there are many men of polished mind living 
on farms who would actually starve if they 
depended on their farms for a living. 

Montgomery Co., Md. R. Watkins. 





Making Tile. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Is there a practical device for making 
drain tiles out of cement? I want some 
4-inch tile badly, but the prices for burnt 
tile are so high that I am thereby deterred 
from buying, and understanding how to mix 
cements successfully I naturally wish to ex- 
periment making tile out of them. Can it 
be done cheaply ? 

There are, I believe, in Baltimore several 
factories which make pipes out of cement, 
and the query arises are not their machines 
and resulting products sufficiently practical 
and inexpensive to warrant a farmer whose 
acres need draining, in purchasing one? 
There are many odd hours in which the 
labor of the farm can be employed in making 
tile, without detriment to the regular work, 
and thus narrow the cost of the tile, if given 
the machine for making it, to the cost of the 
cement and sand. 

There is an invention which proposes to 
make continuous tile in the bottom of the 
ditch, but I regard it as unpractical, and 
would not give five dollars a dozen for the 
machines. A simple core with a surround- 
ing detachable clamp or jacket would suffice 
a farmer’s needs. Is there such device in 
use in your city ? 

Washington, D. C. R. 8. Lacry. 

{If any of our readers can supply the de- 
sired information we shall be glad to hear 
from him.--Zds. 





Income from Farmin g Capital. 


This is the way in which the National 
Live-Stock Journal views this question. 

Farmers have been accustomed to say that 
capital in farming did not pay; but this was 
when money brought from seven to ten per 
cent. interest. That time has passed, proba- 
bly never to return in the older states. 
Money is most fortunately placed that, with 
good security, brings six percent. Money 
isnow easily borrowed, on‘real estatesecurity, 
at five per cent. and in largesums at four per 
cent. We must therefore conclude that an 
investment in real estate which earns four 
per cent. is well placed ; and at this interest 








can instil into his mind. 





knowledge of his own language in reading 





it would require $15,000 to earn $50 per 
month. 
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Those who think that.a mechanic’s wages 
are preferable to the return for labor on a 
farm, have not properly studied the facts. 
We spent the past month of July in Madison 
and Chenango Counties, New York, and in 
examining the history of many farms, from 
their time of settlement, at .about 1800, to the 
present time, found that the original settlers 
had reared large families and accummulated 
a surplus of from four to ten thousand dollars 
of money at interest on farms ranging from 
80 to 120 acres. Let it be understood that 
these farms were heavy timbered, hilly lands, 
having been originally purchased at $5 to $10 
per acre, requiring to be cleared at an ex- 
pense in labor of $10 to $15 per acre, before 
anything could be raised from them, except 
maple sugar—a much more difficult task 
than the opening up of prairie farms. Yet, 
ali these farms were hewed out of the dense 
forest, and the land worked among stumps 
for many years ; but with all these hardships, 
there was got out of these new farms an 
income sufficient to rear and educate from 
six to ten children, and at the close leave a 
respectable surplus in cash. 

We had a curiosity to see how these farms 
stood now, financially and economically, 
with the present owners, whether they were 
still yielding such income as gave indepen- 
dence and thrift to this generation. 

In many instances we found the third gen- 
eration in occupation, and these hill farms 
were still yielding the fruits of the earth in 
such abundance as to supply every want of 
the family, with a surplus every year, grad- 
ually producing a respectable accumulation. 
The question arose, what is the minimum 
investment in land, in this old, settled region, 
adequate to support a family, with land 
principally worked by its own moderate 
labor? Let us take a small dairy farm of 
50 acres. Here we find ten cows, of com- 
mon blood, but selected with considerable 
skill, producing, during the factory season, 
an average of 4,000. lbs. of milk per head, 
yielding an income of $40 each, or $400 per 
season, $50 received from sale of calves, and 
$200 from a small hop yard. 

Besides this, the small farm produces the 
full line of supplies for a family of five—the 
parents and three children under ten years. 
There is an expenditure of $50 for hired 
labor; leaving a net income from land and 
owner’s labor of $600. The entire capital here 
invested is $3,000. A fair interest for this 
would be four per cent., or $120 per year. 
That part of its productions consumed in 
the family, and not here accounted for, 
could not be properly estimated at less than 
$150. Anaverage of $300 per year is laid 
by as accumulated capital. 

We found in&tances where the whole cap- 
ital invested in farm, stock, and tools did 
not exceed $2,500, although the number of 
acres was from 60 to 75, the land not being 
80 valuable as the 50-acre farm described, 
yet the farmers supported, in quite indepen- 
dent style, families of eight or more persons. 

With the same amount of capital, the 
mechanic in village or city is in a far less 
independent position. Even in the best of 
times the mechanic would have to work 
more hours than the farmer to get a living; 
and, in a financial crisis, the business of the 
mechanic stops, and he is thus liable to be 
without employment; but the farmer may 
go on with his line of products almost 
serenely indifferent as to the condition of 
general business, for whatever be the condi- 
tion of trade, the people must eat, and his 
products are in demand. Ina time of finan- 
cial crisis, agricultural products furnish the 
principal business of commerce, as was the 
case after the panic of 1878. Nothing gives 
such hopeful confidence of future business as 
@ bountiful crop. Farming is the founda- 
tion of all other business, and the capital of 
the farmer is the one kind of capital that 
always brings a fair return. The farmer has 
been able to make this fair return without 





' making a carefal study of all branches of his 
business so as to make the most.of every- 

thing. He has every possible 

to study more carefully all the economies of 
his business. He has been proverbially too 
indifferent to improvements. We are glad 
to be able to say, however, that farmers are 
now making commendable progress, and 
they are anxious to learn from all sources at 
their command. 





Smut in the Wheat Crop. 


In order to eradicate smut from wheat, or 
rather, to prevent it, farmers should make 
themselves familiar with all that pertains to 
it. In this connection we refer to Prof. 
Bessey, who states that the term smut is 
popularly applied to two quite different 
diseases of the wheat plant. In this country 
it generally means a disease which leaves 
the grain nearly its normal size and shape, 
but filled with black and stinking dust. This 
is the one doubtless referred to by a Wyom- 
ing inquirer, accordingly it alone will be 
considered here. It may, however, be well 
to say that the wheat smut of the books, 
and also of the English farmers, is that 
which turns the whole head into a black, 
dusty powder, and is known in some parts 
of this country as blast, black blast, black 
blight, etc. The names by which the. wheat 
smut is generally known in England are 
bunt and stinking smut, and under these it 
has often been described. It is a true dis- 
ease, and, like many of the diseases of ani- 
mals and man, is the result of the growth of 
@ parasitic plant. 

This wheat parasite, known to botanists 
as Tilletia caries, consists of slender threads 
of microscopic size which insinuates them- 
selves between the cells and tissues of the 
young wheat plant, drawing therefrom the 
nutrient matters, and thereby reducing con- 
siderably the general vitality of the affected 
plant. As is well known, an ordinary plant 
consists of a great number of cells, each re- 
sembling a microscopic bladder, filled with 
protoplasm, water and some other sub- 
stances. Were our eyes stronger, the irte- 
rior of a young wheat plant would appear 
not much unlike a barrel of potatoes, the 
potatoes representing the cells. The cells in 
the plant, much as the potatoes in the bar- 
rel, have empty or vacant spaces between 
each other. Now, if we can imagine some 
slender plant growing up between the 
potatoes in the barrel and drawing nourish- 
ment from them, we will have a crude illus- 
tration of the way in which the smut para- 
site attacks the wheat plant. The parasite, 
however, not content with growing in be- 
tween the cells of the wheat plant, and so 
robbing them, actually penetrates them, 
thrusting in branches and suckers here and 
there in order to more certainly secure their 
nutritious contents. 

When the wheat begins to head, the 
parasitic threads push their way into the 
young kernels, and there find an abundance 
of food. Here the parasite reaches its 
highest development, and produces an abund- 
ant crop of its minute black spores, to serve 
as seed for the next year’scrop. A wheat 
kernel thus filled with spores is generally a 
little shorter and thicker than a healthy 
grain, and always of a dark greenish color. 
Upon crushing it a most offensive odor is 
given off by black, dusty mass off the in- 
terior. Now,if we put some of this black 
dust under a good microscope, we shall see 
that itis made up of round bodies, the in- 
dividual spores, which in these low plants 
answer the same purpose as seeds of the 
higher ones. When the smutted grains are 
broken, as many are in threshing, the spores 
adhere to the tuft of hairs on the normal 
grains, and are thus sown with the latter. I 
have repeatedly examined the good kernels 
in wheat which was somewhat affected by 
smut, and found that scores of spores ad- 





hered to them, especially in the hairs and in 
the deep fold that runs lengthwise upon the 
grain. When once they become attached 
they remain with great persistence, and it is 
very difficult indeed to separate them, so 
that a few crushed smut-grains may thor- 

oughly inoculate a considerable quantity of 
wheat. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly that 
the disease is propagated by the spores, and 
that the sowing of seed containing smut 
spores is followed, under favorable condi- 
tions, by a new crop of smut. The spores 
can be readily germinated, and the process 
of growth watched for some distance, but, 
with perhaps one exception, all attempts to 
discover the exact mode of entrance of the 
parasite into the young wheat plant have 
signally failed. Still it can be shown that 
the infection must take place during the 
early growth of the wheat. Some years ago 
I made many careful examinations of smut- 
ted wheat in the fields, and found that the 
whole plant in nearly every case was 
affected, showing that the disease must have 
begun before the plant commenced “ stool- 
ing out,” and that it followed up the several 
branches as it grew. This accords with re- 
sults of investigations made some years 
since in Europe by Dr. Fischer von Wald- 
heim, who found the threads of the parasite 
in the lower joints of the young plants. 

When we come to the question of pre- 
vention it is at once evident that whatever 
will destroy the spores or eliminate them 
from the seed-wheat will,in so far, lessen 
the liability to the disease. As the smutted 
grains are lighter than the normal ones, 
they can be floated out by throwing the 
seed-wheat into water and violently agita- 
ting it. The common “smut mills” of the 
millers may also be used, although in this 
case there is considerable danger of mechani- 
cal injury to the normal In what- 
ever manner the smutted grains are removed 
it must be borne in mind that many spores 
adhere to those which are not smutted, and 


or but little good will come from the opera- 
tion: This last may be accomplished by the 
us¢ of caustic lime, which may be applied 
in the dry state to the wetted wheat after 
the washing spoken of above. A solution 
of blue stone (copper sulphate) is also much 
used by English farmers for the same pur- 
pose, and appears to destroy the life of the 
spores without injuring the wheat. 

It is utterly useless to make an application 
of any kind whatever to the growing wheat 
before “ heading” by way of prevention or 
remedy, the disease being an internal one, 
as shown above. So faras I am aware there 
is no variety of wheat which is smut proof 
or even approximately so. Where a farmer 
is obliged to make use of seed which is con- 
siderably smutted the best plan would be to 
first thoroughly wash the wheat and flood 
out the smutted grains, and then to sprinkle 
caustic lime upon the wet wheat. By so 
doing the danger of a recurrence to the dis- 
ease will be greatly lessened. To reduce 
the general liability to smut in any locality 
or upon a farm, care should be taken with 
the seeds as above, and in addition there 
should be such a rotation of crops that 
a considerable interval will intervene be- 
tween each succeeding wheat crop.—Cor. 
Rural Home. 





The cranberry generally cultivated is the 
bugle, the bell and the cherry. The cran- 
berry may be found growing naturally in 
many places in marshy places, where it takes 
root among the grasses, and grows year after 
year, usually spreading out and covering all 
the ground at least. near the edge of the 
marsh. Berries thus grown are small and so 
far as we have ever known, have never been 
used for market berries, not that; they are 
unsalable, but it would hardly pay to gather 





then. They do: not grow very thickly under 

such circumstances, for as would naturally 
be supposed, the grasses choke out a great 
many of the vines. But.cultivation has been 
reduced to a science, and the yield not only 
made large, but the berry has been improved 
in size. During the last twenty years the - 
demand for cranberries has been largely in- 
creased. In New England the. cranberry 
stands next to beans in popular estimation. 
A Thanksgiving dinner without cranberry 
sauce would be an insipid occasion to the 
New Englander. But the New England 
people have not alone taught us to regard 
baked beans with favor, They have intro- 
duced other customs which they make con- 
spicuous in their lives, and while they have 
been spreading knowledge of their ways in 
general they have improved the cranberry 
market by teaching us what an excellant 
sauce it makes. The increased demand may 
not be wholly attributable to this.cause, but 
it has had something to do with it. 

In counting upon success in cranberry 
culture, there must be a complete control of 
water, that the land may be flooded and the 
water drawn off at pleasure. We do not 
mean to say that cranberries cannot be grown 
and grown successfully, without flooding, 
for that would not be true. But flooding is 
a great aid. It gives full control of the vines, 
preventing insects from getting a start in 
the spring. It also helps to keep down in- 
jurious weeds. In this section, or rather in 
Wisconsin, the water is usually drawn off 
toward the last of May, it having remained 


{from just before the setting in of cold weather 
the previous winter. It should be let on be- 
fore the ground has frozen hard, but not be- 
(fore it begins to freeze. The depth of the 
,water should be sufficient to prevent the 
‘plants from freezing, which in the North 
would be at least two feet. In all sections 
‘where there are apt to be late frosts, there 
‘should be no hurry about drawing off the 
‘water in the spring. It will pay not to be in 


;haste. As long as the water keeps cool there 
those spores must be removed or destroyed, 


is no danger of its hurting the cranberry. 
plants. This is the only flooding that is done. 
Sometimes in case of drouth water is let on 
the beds, but this should never be in such 
quantities as to deserve the name of flooding. 

The cranberry may be propagated from 
the seed, but it is not the best way. If this 
plan is adopted sow the seed in drills and 
keep the ground free from weeds which may 
be done either by hoeing or mulching with 
sand, ifit is on lowland. But the plantis very 
easily propagated. The vines may be set out 
whole ; or they may be cut up and the pieces 
saved. Every joint will produce a plant. In 
preparing a cranberry bed, sand will be found 
very useful. Even if the soil that is some- 
times excellently situated for growing cran- 
berries, is not too rich—which is sometimes 
the case—the sand on the surface will heip 
keep the weeds down besides making the sur- 
face open and friable. The marsh needs to be 
thoroughly prepared. There should be a 
ditch dug all around it to take the surface 
water so that the land may be cleaned. The 
surface water drawn off, clear off every in- 
cumbrance, burning whatever will burn, if 
you are so inclined, provided the ashes will 
not injure the soil. Some remove the sur- 
face soil to the depth of a half foot, but the 
use of sand on the surface will accomplish 
precisely the same results. Make an em- 
bankment around the plat with the soil that 
has been taken from the ditch if it is com- 
pact eaough, but if not make the embank- 
ment of some othersoii. Prepare your land 
one season before planting as that. will-ive 
opportunity to get rid of all weeds and to 
otherwise make the ground clean. It will 
be very difficult to remove brush, roots, etc., 
after the piece has been planted.. When the 
land is solid enough to plow and harrow do 
it by all means. Having got the land level 
and clean, put on the sand to a depth of from 
four to eight inches, the quantity being de- 
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términed by the condition of the soil. A 
loose soil will require more than one that is 
compact, as the sand will sink into the former. 
Fix flood gates in the embankments and you 
ate ready for planting. 

Plant in the spring or fall, spring being 
- pbeferable. If planted in the fall, the bed 
must be flooded during the winter. Set in 
tows two to four feet apart, according to the 
character of the plants you are setting, the 
object always being to cover the whole sur- 
face with vines as quickly as possible. Plant 
in small holes and press the earth closely 
about them. If the vines are cut and pieces 
planted, do it with a view of covering the 
ground with vines as before stated ; if plant- 
ed the pieces may be planted in rows twelve 
to eighteen inches apart.— Western Rural. 





Sumac. 

Ever since the war sumac has been an ar- 
ticle of regular production in the United 
States. Previous'to that time the use of sumac 
in this country had been comparatively in- 
significant, while we import a good deal an- 
nually from Europe. After the war the 
negroes and poor whites in Virginia were 
encouraged to gather the leaves of the sumac, 
then growing abundantly in a wild state 
there, by the ready sale it commanded, and 
mills for its grinding were set up in Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Lynchburg and other 
places. This was immediately heralded by 
the newspapers as a new industry, which 
was the fact, but far greater importance was 
given to the fact than it really deserved. 
The American sumac was front the first and 
is still a direct competitor for many uses 
with that raised in Sicily, but the latter has 
steadily sold at a materially higher price, its 
value in the market to-day being one hun- 
dred dollars to one hundred and ten dollars 
per ton, as compared with seventy-five dol- 
lars to eighty dollars per ton, which is the 
selling figure for the American. The article 
is used in dyeing, as a mordant, and in tan- 
ning, for the manufacture of goat skins into 
morocco. The American sumac is said to be 
fully as strong in tanning as the Sicilian, 
although the analyses may have varied 
greatly, which is probably mainly due to 
the different plants tested, and the different 
stages of their growth. American sumac, 
however, has a greater proportion of color- 
ing matter than the former, but is not, as a 
rule, as carefully gathered, cured and ground 
as the Sicily article. The plant has been 
carefully cultivated in Sicily for generations, 
while most of that gathered here is of wild 
growth, although the probability that it 
would make a good paying crop, under proper 
cultivation, has been repeatedly urged.— Zz. 
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Live Stock. 
Put Yourself in Your Horse’s Place. 


“It is worry and not work that kills.” 
Let every owner of a horse think, when he 
brings his team to the stable at night, how 
much vital force has been expended in work 
and how much in worry, and then strike a 
balance. And let him consider himself to 
be put in the horse’s place, so that he may 
better know how it is himself. And thus: 

4 man goes out to work in the morning 
after having all night fought flies of the most 
pestilent kind, breathed hot, fou! air, reeked 
in the sweat and dust of the previous day’s 
work, eaten a breakfast in haste, without 
any sufficient cleansing of his skin, and with 
boots and clothing ili-fitting and galling the 
tenderest spots upon his person. He is then, 
from the filthiness of his body, exposed all 
day to the venomous attacks of flies which 
he fights with hands and feet, but which, 
from the exigencies of his work, he can only 
drive off for the slightest moment, after 
which a cloud of them settle upon his face 
and exposed parts and sting him severely. 





ing sun without water to moisten his mouth 
or to quench his raging thirst until mid-day 
when he rushes home, swallows a drink 
dirty water and hastily eats a dinner in the 
foulest smelling and worst ventilated part of 
his premises. The afterneon is like the fore- 
noon, and after this has been occupied in the. 
same way, the man, all foul with gathered 
dust and sweat, eats his evening meal as he 
has dined, and lies down to rest (?) if he can, 
on a filthy floor, in an apartment that is hot, 
close, and swarming with flies, which he 
vainly fights as he catches an odd wink or 
so of sleep. And so,denovo, from day to day 
he fights it out on this line all summer. 
Then how much of the resulting wear and 
tear is due to the worry and how little’of it 
to the work ? 

Something like this is the weary condition 
of the average farm horse. No note is taken 
of the cruel lashing, the injudicious feeding 
and watering, the torment of check reins, 
the hindrances of blinders, the bad treat- 
ment of the feet by the blacksmith, and 
other mistakes which produce actual disease, 
nor of the truly horrible nostrums and 
poisonous stuff which are made use of as 
“ remedies” for these complaints. Thinking 
of all these things, who can wonder that the 
average farm horse, whose useful life is 
naturally 25 to 30 years, gets into a hole in a 
corner of the farm and is consumed by prowl- 
ing dogs in lees than half his allotted term of 
life?—New York Tribune. 





The Driving Horse, 


No youth should be permitted to have, 
own or drive a good horse for pleasure, until 
he understands how to care for it properly, 
and does so. The only way to keep a good 
horse so, is by care. If you do not have to 
do the work yourself, it is necessary to know 
how, so you can intelligently direct the 
labors of others. Before starting for a long 
drive, do not, as some foolishly do, give your 
horse an extra heavy feed; but give him 
only his regular feed, and leave the extra for 
him when he comes back. Drive moderate- 
ly for the first few miles, until your horse 
gets settled, then you can go faster without 
injury. Many a fine horse has been spoiled 
by feeding heavily, harnessing at once, and 
then putting him down to his speed from the 
start. When returning, slow up and walk 
your horse, or only jog him, for a mile or so 
from home, if you have had a long ora spirited 
drive, so as to cool him off. It does not hurt 
a horse to water him while en route, even if 
he is warm, unless he is much over-heated, 
if you do not give him too much, and do not 
stop longer than to have him watered. The 
perspiring workers in the harvest field drink 
liberally of water and keep on with their 
work without injury. It is only the ex- 
tremes that work injury to man and beast. 
Ifthe horse is Warm when brought in, sponge 
out his mouth with cool water, and rub him 
down briskly with wisps of straw until he 
is dry, and walk him around if he is very 
warm, to cool off gradually. If the weather 
is hot, put him in the stable, let him remain 
unblanketed, (unless he has been clipped,) 
and out of a draught. If the weather is cold, 
put on a light cover until he cools off and 
dries, and afterwards blanket or not as has 
been the custom. Have the shoes reset once 
amonth. Use plain shoes with the heels a 
little thickened—not calked or toed, and 
five nails will generally be enough, if pro- 
perly put in. In times of ice and sleet when 
the roads are slippery use frost nails, re- 
newed as often as necessary, and you will 
have no trouble from slipping. 

Keep him on a ground floor, in the stall. 
If the feet become dry and hard do not use 
oil or grease, but clean out the feet, soak 
them in salt water, putting one foot at a time 
in a bucket, and then chafe briskly until 
thoroughly dry. After this at night fill the 





in, letting it remain in over night, and clean- 
ig out next morning, and washing and 
chafing as before. Two or three applications 
of this simple remedy will generally effect a 
cure. 


For a puller or lugger use a large leather 
or rubber-covered bit, not a twisted or curb 
bit. We cured one of the worst luggers we 
ever owned by adopting just such a bit. The 
former is humane and effective, while the 
latter is cruel in the extreme and makes the 
horse much more desperate and dangerous. 
A little linseed meal, given occasionally, 
will help to keep the coat bright and glossy. 
If the horse has been out to grass and 
“ slobbers” badly, just before you are ready 
to start give him a head of cabbage—one 
which is not hard enough for use or sale 
will do—and it will remedy the unpleasant 
habit. In grain, oats—good, bright and clean 
—should be the principal food, with an oc- 
casional mess of cut feed, roots, etc., to 
break up the monotony. Bright, sweet 
timothy hay only, or bright and well-cured 
corn-blades should be the only hay given. 
Clover is not fit for a driving horse, though 
it may do for work horses.—Oountry Home. 





Sheep Suggestions. 
The possibilities of a foreign trade in mut- 
ton are shown by the fact that in 1880, 400 
carcasses were sent as ‘an experiment from 
Australia to England, a voyage of 12,000 





miles, and across the equator; while in 1883 
this trade had grown to 185,000 carcasses, 
and in 1884 so far the shipments have been 
at the rate of nearly 400,000. This latter 
quantity is equivalent to about one-third of 
the whole supply of the largest market of 
the great city of London. The United States 
exports about one-third as many carcasses of 
mutton as are sent from Australia, but when 
12,000 miles are compared with 3,000, and 
four weeks with one, it seems as though we 
had a very great advantage over the Austra- 
lians, and enterprise—and mutton—only are 
required to get a satisfactory portion of this 
trade. The sheep, or rather the shepherds, 
are down just now; but scarcely with rea- 
son, with this bright opening in the Eastern 
horizon gleaming over us. 

2. The connection between dogs and the 
absence of sbeep scarcely needs pointing 
out; but figures show very clearly why the 
profitable sheep is not seen upon at least 
85,000 farms in Massachusetts alone. For of 
the 44,000 farms in that State one dog at 
least is kept upon each of 35,000 of them. And 
whereas, forty years ago Massachusetts had 
460,000 sheep, now there are only 65,000. 
And yet there is no better market for good 
mutton and lambs than Boston, and this 
city is the great wool mart of the country. 

3. A good ewe well kept pays for its keep 
in wool; the manure pays for the labor, and 
the lamb is the profit. A three-months-old 
lamb of the right kind is easily worth more 
than its dam, so that the profit is clearly 
more than 100 per cent. A flock of a dozen 
sheep will easily pay a farmer $100 a year if 
only for the domestic consumption of meat, 
and there is not a twelve-year-old boy or 
girl upon a farm who would not feel proud 
and happy to say he or she owned such a 
little flock. 

4. A friend who is a successful farmer, 
and was once a successful business man, has 
a thirteen-year-old daughter who owns 4 flock 
of twenty sheep and cares for them in the 
most exemplary manner. It is her flock, and 
no one else interferes with the management 
of it. She has already a bank account where 
the profits are beginning to accumulate. 
But the greatest profit of all is in the train- 
ing and discipline of this girl, who is at- 
tached to a farm life, and is acquiring habits 
of thoughtfulness and carefulness which will 
make her a very useful member of society, 
under whatever circumstances fortune may 








He works on from hour to hour in the broil- 


foot with fresh cow dung, well pressed 








this is an example that many other farmers’ 
daughters might usefully follow. 

5. A young Spartan once complained to 
his father that his sword was too short. 
“ Add a step to it,” retorted the sturdy old 
soldier. The advice to get nearer the work 
applies especially to sheep keeping. This 
business pays better even with wool down 
to 80 cents than other farming, just because 
the majority of men do not get close enough 
to their flocks. 

6. A badly bred sheep may revert to the 
original type, in which the wool is nothing 
but coarse hair, having merely the felting 
property only of true wool: and such a 
sheep will have a fleece that is part hair and 
part wool. This hair is called kemp, and 
seriously injures the wool, not only by its 
presence in it, but also because it cannot be 
separated and it will not take the color in 
dyeing. It is thus one of the worst of all 
the defects wool is subject to. It is found on 
the shoulder, the flank, or in the wrinkles of 
Merino sheep, and is more common on this 
breed than upon others. It is a fatal defect 
in rams, because a kempy ram will produce 
kempy lambs, whici: may be worse than 
himself, and the defect is very apt to increase 
by inheritance. This defect knocks off one- 
half the value from a fleece—Oor. N. Y. 
Tribune. 





Sulphur and Sheep. 


The Texas Wool Grower gives its views on 
this subject as follows: A few weeks since 
one of the Tarrant County flock owners 
writing to this paper stated that he had 
cured his sheep of scab and had kept 
them clear of scab since the cure, by feeding 
sheep sulphur with salt in the proportion 
of one-third sulphur to two-thirds salt. 
Now we have a letter from Lampasas County 
asking several questions connected with the 
use of sulphur, and reminding the Wool 
Grower that it has appeared as advocate for 
the use of sulphur as a preventive of scab. 
The object of this correspondence is to gain 
practical information leading to the eradica- 
tion of scab by simple methods. 

With a few remarks on this subject it will 
be turned over to sheep raisers to handle 
and answer. It is one noone man can cover 
by his individual experience ; yet of such 
importance that if 100 men would give their 
views it would be well worth the time and 
pains taken by each individual, to them- 
selves and to the industry at large. 

Last year a veterinary surgeon attached 
to this paper wrote on the subject and ad- 
vised sheep raisers not to feed sulphur to 
sheep until there was no danger of sheep 
catching catarrhal affections from cold rains 
after the sulphur had become diffused 
through the system, but allowed that sul- 
phur fed to sheep regularly during warm 
weather had a beneficial effect in protecting 
animals from the attacks of ticks and in- 
sects. 

We firmly believe that sulphur does not 
and never has received the credit to which 
it is entitled as a preventive of scab, 
although this conclusion is arrived at more 
from reading and learning of others than 
from any direct practical experience, Sul- 
phur, like salt, is an important, essential 
element of the blood, muscles, skin, hair and 
other parts of animals. It is necessary for 
perfect health, although vegetation eaten 
sometimes affords sufficient to preserve the 
health of animals, yet we have noticed in 
travels in sections where the water is im- 
pregnated with sulphur that all kinds of 
stock are very generally free from ticks and 
have the sleek appearance of healthfulness 
not so common in other localities. 

Sulphur forms an important element in 
several sheep dips. It is the principal in- 
gredient in one and secondary in another, 
and then the application is external. How 





have in store for her. It seems to me that 


much more efficacious would it be reason- 
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able to suppose it is if largely entering into 


the system? The sulphur cure is worth 
what it seldom gets, a perfect trial. It is 
only reasonable to suppose that it has some 
merit, as on human beings it is used to cure 
diseases similar to scab in sheep, and to 
purify the system,and in warm weather it 
is used without the slightest danger of stock 
catching cold. It is the recurrence of scab 
that is the cause of so much trouble to sheep 
raisers, and whether with reason for it or no, 
we believe that a shortage rather than sur- 
plus of sulphur in the blood goes very much 
toward preparing congenial ground for the 
ravages of the scab mite. We believe, and 
do so from often having heard it asserted 
that clean sheep can run on a scabby range 
without danger of infection, provided that 
this preventive element is sufficiently im- 
pregnated in the blood to have the desired 
effect that is tosay, sulphur is a preventive, 
even if unaided it is not sufficiently strong 
to destroy the minute insect after it has 
once obtained a strong hold on the sheep. 

Here for the present this subject is passed 
on to others. If anyone has cured scabby 
sheep with sulphur let them come forward 
and give their experience; if they have 
reasonable belief that sulphur has held 
sheep clean while on scabby ranges it may 
encourage others to make a thorough test of 
what might be a very cheap and simple re- 
medy for scab. 


Cutting Feed for Stock. 


Some have supposed that straw and corn 
fodder had, really, very little nutriment, and 
only made bulk in the stomach. But this is 
quite erroneous. Most pioneer farmers have 
seen Cattle living on the buds and twigs of 
trees, cut in mid-winter; and if they can digest 
such woody food as this, it seems quite rea- 
sonable that they can digest well masticated 
oat straw or corn fodder. Straw is very 
poor in albuminoids, but its digestible carbo- 
hydrates are nearly equal to that of meadow 
hay. It requires food rich in albuminoids to 
mix with straw. If 200 lbs. of linseed oil 
meal, and 200 lbs. of middlings are mixed 
with 2,000 lbs. of oat straw, the combination 
is quite as valuable as meadow hay, and 
would even keep cattle in better condition 
over winter. And if hay were worth $10 
per ton, then, by adding $3.50 to one ton of 
straw, you have what is equal to 2,400 Ibs. 
of hay, or the straw is worth $8.50 per ton; 
and running the straw through a cutter 
would greatly assist in making it thus 
valuable. 

Now, as to the question whether it will 
pay the cost of labor and machinery to do 
this cutting, it depends upon the amount of 
stock kept. A large cutter and power will 
do the cutting much more rapidly, and 
therefore cheaper, than a small one. With 
a large cutter and an adequate power, two 
tons of straw, or corn fodder, or hay can be 
cut per hour. With a small stock it would 
not pay to buy these machines, but it might 
pay to hire the cutter and power long enough 
to do the cutting, as in the case of a thresh- 
ing machine; but with a large stock it would 
pay well to own the cutter and power. The 
writer of this has cut many hundred tons of 
these coarse fodders, and has long been well 
satisfied that the labor has been more than 
paid for. When hay is high and straw 
plenty, it is much cheaper to feed grain with 
straw or corn fodder. Corn fodder, when 
the corn is cut and shocked while the stalk 
is green, as it should be, is worth more than 
straw for feeding, and corn fodder, as we 
have seen, is most benefited by cutting very 
short.—Wut. Live-Stock Jour. 





Ir you bave been so unfortunate as to 
have left any manure lying in your barn- 
yard all summer, it may now be applied on 
the pasture, if well decom and any 
substance is left in it. Spread it evenly ; 
don’t put it in — 


Feeding ng. Pigs. 

The food of pigs till five or six weeks old 
must be chiefly the milk of the dam, and 
some good breeders keep them on the dam 
till eight weeks old. The dam must be well 
fed, and fed for the largest milk secretion. 
The amount of milk she yields will have a 
decided influence upon the favorable start 
of the pigs. If a dairy is kept upon the 
farm, then, after two weeks old, the pigs 
should be taught to drink skimmed milk, 
and they sbould have this, at first, sweet and 
warmed up to blood heat, and all they want 
of it. When they are over three weeks old, 
& little middlings should be added to the 
skimmed milk, and they will learn to eat 
this food, that must be used at weaning 
time. No corn meal should be given to pigs, 
under two or three months old. Some think 
a little shelled corn may profitably be given 
to young pigs, but they are better without it. 
It is not fat that you want to put on to the 
young pig, but you want to grow the muscles 
and bones—produce a rangy frame. There is 
plenty of fat in middlings, and middlings is 
a cooling food, with nitrogen to grow mus- 
cles, and phosphate of lime to grow the 
bores; besides, middling ought to be as 
cheap as corn, especially in Kansas, where 
so much wheat is grown. When the pigs 
are ready to wean, they will be the better 
for a little linseed-oil meal, mixed with the 
middlings—say one pound to five pigs per 
day—and if it is not easy to get the oil meal, 
and flaxseed is raised near, buy a few bushels 
of that, and boil in six times its bulk of 
water, and it will form a thin gelatinous 
substance, which can be mixed with other 
food. Not more than one pound of the seed 
should be given to six pigs. They soon 
become very fond of it. A little of this 
boiled flaxseed is, perhaps, the best preven- 
tive of disease, and at the same time it assists 
in the digestion of other food.—Wat. Live 
Stock Journal. 





Don’t Wait for Ripe Corn, 


Col. F. D. Curtis, who has had much 
practical experience in pig-feeding, advises 
pork raisers not to defer fattening their 
swine till cold weather, or corn-husking 
time, and thus get them ready for market 
when the price is the lowest. He elaborates 
his idea as follows in the Farm Journal : 

“Tt ‘will always pay to begin to fatten 
animals in warm weather; they will gain 
almost as fast again. This has been de- 
monstrated a great many times, and it 
means all the difference between loss and 
gain. I know it. Any farmer can better 
afford to pay the interest on money and buy 
feed to push his animals ahead in warm 
weather than wait till his corn crop is avail- 
able. There is another important fact 
which isa part of the science of it; in warm 
weather there is plenty of grass, or other 
succulent food" to go with the grain and so 
promote digestion and health. All such 
meat is better as well as cheaper. A hog 
which has nothing but corn. to eat does not 
make such good pork as one which has 
grass and other foods with the corn. Grass 
is the best of all foods to make flesh, or milk, 
or good butter.” 

Mr. A. B. Allen, another authority in all 
such matters, urges in a letter to the Na- 
tional Live-Stock Jowrnal, beginning to feed 
corn a8 soon as it reaches the milk state, 
being then highly serviceable in hastening 
the fattening of steers at pasture. Mr. A. 
8. Fuller adds the weight of his opinion to 
the same effect : 

“Tt has been claimed, and we think with 
ood reason, that an acre of corn in this 
condition will make 20 per cent. more beef 
than when fully ripe. It is fre a 
feed to youtig and gro 
corn, as it is ail digested, as As gegen ports 
an examination of the droppings of pred 3 
fed upon it. Farmers who have begin feoding 
corn cannot do better than to n fe 





it while it is in a succulent pote 
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Caked Bag. 


Inflammation of the cow’s udder, also com- 
monly called garget or caked bag, is of fre- 
quent occurrence, and inquiries often come 
to hand concerning its causes and treatment. 
It is an ailment which is often very tedious 
and troublesome to deal with, and attended 
with considerable loss to the owner. 

Among the numerous causes, may be men- 
tioned, plethora, arising from high feeding, 
and more particularly if on rich pasture; 
constitutional derangement, either of an in- 


flammable or febrile character ; inflammation | 
of the papilla or teat, either arising from 
general or local causes, such as cow-pock ; 
also from foot-and-mouth disease; injuries 
from the horn of another cow ; jumping over 
rails ; not unfrequently blows from a thought- 
less or vicious herdsman; a thickened or 
scirrhous state of the sphincter of the teats, 
which, indeed, is a very common cause, often 
proving very troublesome. 

It frequently occurs that the person having 
charge of the milking, has been doing all in 
his power, using much force to draw away 
the milk by his hand; and he will tell you of 
the difficulty he has had for many days, per- 
haps weeks, till at last he could not get away 
a drop of milk; and that he has passed up 
the teat a quill for the last few days, but now 
he can do so no longer, the whole extent of 
the channel being very much inflamed, not 
unfrequently ulcerated, and very sensitive. 
Many cases of this kind are discovered im- 
mediately after calving, the sphincter being 
so completely closed that not one drop of 
milk can be obtained, and that quarter of the 
udder enormously enlarged, as the secretion 
is at this time profuse. This, if not relieved, 
often extends to the whole udder. 

Treatment, of course, must be varied with 
the circumstances of the case. If slight in 
its attack, a mild purgative, and bathing the 
parts occasionally with tepid water, will gen- 
erally be found sufficient; but in an_aggra- 
vated form, it will be necessary to give a 
more powerful purgative. The udder must 
be frequently bathed with tepid water, and 
if the bowels are not acted on after eight to 
ten hours, or if at first they are constipated, 
which is generally the cuse, frequent injec- 
tions per rectum will prove of service. A 
poultice to the udder is of great benefit; but 
there is much difficulty in properly adjusting 
it. Probably ground’ flaxseed, made into a 
soft paste with warm water, will answer bet- 
ter than anything else. - 

Febrifuge medicine, such as the nitrate of 
potassa, in doses of from two to four 
drachms; tartarized antimony, half drachm, 
combined with a carminative, may be given 
in a little gruel twice a day after the action 
of the purgative agent, until the inflamma- 
tion is subdued; but if the bowels are too 
freely acted on by the tartarized antimony, 
omit this, and substitute opium, in one drachm 
doses, once or twice a day. 


The ailment seldom or never terminates in 
resolution in aggravated cases ; that-is to say, 
a perfect restoration of the secretory gland ; 
but it generally ends in suppuration, this be- 
ing sometimes on the surface, but most fre- 
quently in the body of the gland. When the 
morbid secretion can not be drawn from the 
teat, the animal may be much relieved by 
making an incision at the most pendant part 
of the udder in connection with the top of 
the teat, and this can not be done too soon 
after the duct is closed. If pus is discovered 
in any part of the gland, plunge the lancet 
in, and give a free exit immediately to it, as 
by allowing it to remain in until the abscess 
bursts, it may become absorbed, and the 
whole system contaminated. 


The health of the animal, in severe cases, 
generally continues much impaired during 
and after the formation of pus, and this must 
be combated by the daily administration of 
tonic medicines, and the application of a 





stimulant to the udder, in order to keep up 









the tone of the system. If a still moreform- 
idable termination is suspected, namely, that 

of mortification or death of a part, we must 
immediately suspend febrifuge medicine, and 
commence with tonics and diffusible stimu- 
lants, such as spirit of nitric ether, tincture 
of opium, ginger, end caraway seeds. The 
animal must be supported by a liberal sup- 
ply of. nutritious, easily-digested food, to- 
gether with sliced turnips, carrots, etc. If 
the appetite be entirely gone, oatmeal gruel 
must be frequently given from a bottle.— 
4 Pratrie Farmer. 
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Lice on Swine, 


The breeders of high-bred swine are great- 
ly aanoyed by the presence of lice. Ai this 
season of the year they are often astonished 
by the sudden appearing of the vermin on 
pigs thathave the best of care. Grease is 
the common remedy, but as the dust settles 
on the skin and gives a most untidy appear- 
ance, I sought a remedy free from this ob- 
jection. I have, for some years, used carbolic 
acid and buttermilk, and found it efficient, 
cleanly and rather beneficial to the hair and 
skin. A teaspoonful of either crude or crys- 
tal carbolie acid, thoroughly stirred and then 
sprinkled-upon the swine from a sprinkling- 
pot or with a whisp broom, will destroy the 
vermin as‘completely as grease, coal oil or 
tobacco water, with none of their bad effects. 

Pure coal oil should never be used, as it 
often causes sores and pealing of the skin. 
I have found it mixed with lard, half-and- 
half, free from this objection. If the appli- 
cation of pure coal oi! should make the skin 
sore, a thorough rubbing with lard of the 
parts affected will give relief—if done soon. 
Last summer I applied pure thrum, a tea- 
spoonful to a gallon of water, and found it 
killed the vermin almost instantly, and de- 
lighted the pigs as the day was warm. The 
skin and hair was not affected. This remedy 
can be applied more easily than any other, 
as all well-kept pigs are tame enough to 
stand still during the application from a. 
sprinkling-pot, and not many will stand to 
have grease and oil applied as it should be 
without being shut into a close pen.—Qor. 
Grange Bulletin. 








The Dairy. 


ee 

A Farmers’ Meeting, held at Manchester, 
New Hampshire, in September, on an evening 
of the New England Fair, was devoted to the 
discussion of dairy topics. The Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, had a phonographic report 
made, and from it we extract the following 
interesting portions: 

Butter Making. 

President Brown.—We often hear of 
men who carry on butter making, make 
good butter, and make the business profita- 
ble. I think we have such an one here, and 
I would call upon Mr. A. W. Cheever. 

Remarks of A. W. Cheever. 

I would very much prefer to have a churn 
full of cream here ready to go to work upon 
than undertake to speak to this audience 
about butter making. The subject is so 
large that I do not know where to begin to 
talk about dairying. I do not like to come 
here and rehearse my own experience ; that 
would not seem just right ; and I do not like 
to rehearse anybody’s else. 

The Cause of Poor Butter. 

A Vorcs.—Tell us what is the cause or 
causes Of not more than ten per cent. of the 
butter sent into market being good. 


Mr. Cugever.—One word only—ignor- 
ante; and it isa long ways from ignorance 
to knowing how to do anything well that 
requires so much skill, constant study and 
constant attention, as dairying; and the 
time is not to come when all dairy products 





are going to be good until education is very 
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much more widely diffused and general than 
it is now. It is not an easy matter to make 
butter, either in Vermont, or Massachusetts, 
or New Hampshire, that will bring the high 
prices that have been mentioned here this 
evening, and higher prices have been receiv- 
ed than have been mentioned. It is now 
not an easy matter, I say, to doit. It is 
going to be a long pull for the farmers of 
New Hampshire to raise the quality of their 
butter product 25 per cent.; and yet there is 
no reason why it cannot be done. There 
are so many things that tend to make butter 
products poor, that it would take not only 
this evening to talk about them, but it would 
take a whole dairy convention a week next 
winter, and another one the winter after, 
and eo on, until we are all a good deal older 
than we are now. 


Question.—Mr. WETHERELL asks if more 
than ten per cent. of the farmers of New 
Hampshire are good farmers? 

Mr. Onerver.—I cannot answer that 
question. “Good” is not a definite term. 
More than nine-tenths of them might be bet- 
ter farmers—no doubt of that. (Applause.) 

I don’t know what advice to give. The 
first step towards improvement is to know 
one’s ignorance, and the butter of New 
Hampshire and of all the States of New 
England is no better than, nor as,good as, it 
might be. You cannot expect to make it 
perfect at once, but by getting together as 
members of farmers’ clubs and talking over 
your troubles, telling what difficuities you 
have toencounter, and helping each other by 
. explaining your successes, you will improve 
your product, slowly and gradually. Your 
dairy meeting ought to be much more large- 
ly attended than they are. I am reminded 
of a statement that was made to me a few 
days ago while passing through the great, 
rich and excellent agricultural State of New 
York. A man living in Western New York 
in the very garden of the State, said to me 
that not more than three out of four of the 
farmers of his acquaintance more than just 
barely got a living; at the end of the year 
’ they had nothing to show for their work 
but their bare living ; the other quarter were 
students, constantly looking about for better 
methods, studying their business, and they 
were successful and made considerably more 
than a living. I found in passing through 
the State and talking with everybody whom 
I met about the agriculture of their own State, 
that a large proportion of the farmers there 
are not readers. I asked one man what 
paper he took—it is a question I am apt to 
to ask. He said he did not take any. I 
asked him if he thought he could get along 
on a 200-acre farm and be successful with- 
out reading upon matters pertaining to his 
business. He said he didn’t think there was 
anything about farming except to get the 
crops in early in the season and take zood 
care of them; that was all there was to it. 
From a man with a vision no wider than 
that, I should expect poor dairy products 
and poor products of any kind that he might 
undertake to make that required much skill. 

Dairying in Vermont. 

I want to saya word for the Vermont 
Dairymen’s Association. I went up there 
ten years ago, more or leas, to report the 
doings of their winter meeting. I had been 
making butter few years then as a specialty. 
I wanted to learn more, and I went up for a 
selfish as well as to report the meet- 
ing,—to learn what I could personally about 
making butter ; and I will say that my suc- 
cess has been very largely due to the infiu- 
ence of the Vermont Dairymen’s Association 
on me personaily and my business. The best 
educated men, the most practical men of the 
whole country have been called there once a 
year to tell their story regarding dairying in 
some of its branches. They have managed 
te carry their association along very econom- 
ically. At the time it started thore were a 
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good many men of prominence who were | 


willing to go to the Vermont Dairymen’s 
Association every winter and exchange 
labors for what. they could each learn, with- 
out much remuneration; sometimes their 
expenses were paid and sometimes not. 
The Association has gone along and accom- 
plished a great deal with a very small out- 
lay. But they have always labored under 
the difficulty of being a little dependent ; 
they have to beg alittle every year. This is 
not letting out secrets that ought not to be 
told, F hope. They have had to get hotel 
keepers to promise to make a large reduction 
on their prices ; they have had to get men to 
contribute to pay the expenses of their meet- 
ings; they have had to get help from the 
railroads; they have had to get new mem- 
bers to join and pay annual fees; some have 
paid life memberships; but still they have 
always been short of funds. Now, I do 
think that the farmers are open to this criti- 
cism, that they have not been quite willing 
to pay, as other men are, for what they get 
in that direction. You find in the cities 
Boards of Trade, where merchants get to- 
gether in an organization, lawyers get 
together, and they do not undertake to do 
their business upon a membership fee of fifty 
cents or a dollar a year; more than likely it 
is ten, fifteen or twenty-five dollars. Now I 
want to say to the New Hampshire Dairy- 
men’s Association, in starting this organiza- 
tion, don’t try to get a great deal out of it 
without putting something in. The more 
you put in the more you can draw out, and 
the more hearty support you give to the 
organization the more useful it will be. 
(Applause.) 
What is Accomplished by Organiza- 
tion and interchanging Views. 
Mr. Trxxuam, Secretary of the Ver- 
mont Dairymen’s Association, being called 
on, responded as follows. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen.—We run 
our Association upon an understanding that 
each one attends to his own business. You 
have seen the President of our Association. 
It is his business to do the ornamental and 
the oratorical part and I do the writing. I 
think it is trespassing on his jurisdiction a 
little, but being in New Hampshire I do not 
know but I may do it, and so perhaps I may 
say a word in regard to the subject. 

First, I will give briefly the experience of 
our Association, our successes, our failures, 
the difficulties we have labored under, trust- 
ing that it may be a guide to you, as we had 
nothing to guide us. First as to the finan- 
cial part, to which reference has been made. 
The Association when it was started fixed 
the life membership at twenty-five dollars, I 
think. A good many gentlemen joined the 
Association as life members, but not enough, 
so that with the expenses of the meetings 
that were held, the railroad fares and hotel 
expenses of the speakers who came from a 
distance, the drain upon our funds was quite 
heavy, so that the receipts from life member- 
ships were used for running expenses. The 
life memberships were much more in number 
than the annual memberships were, and 
instead of the receipts from life memberships 
being laid aside for a fund, the interest of 
which only should be expended, the money 
received from that source was used up ; con- 
sequently every year left us dependent, as 
you might say, upon the generosity of the 
people. I am happy to say we never have 
applied to them in vain. We are out of 
debt, we have a little money in the treasury, 
but still not as much as the Association 
should have to make it independent and 
enable it to do its work. The principal 
burden comes from the expense of getting 
up meetings and the expenses of the speakers 
who come from abroad. The officers have 
no pay, and ordinarily the officers pay their 
expenses to and from the place of meeting, 
and their expenses while in attendance at 
the meetings. 





What Has Been Done, 

Now, what have we accomplished in the 
fourteen years that we have been at work? 
We believe that we have made some progress 
in making good butter. The test of good 
butter is not always the price it will bring. 
You often hear people asking, ‘ why don’t 
my butter bring 50 or 60 cents per pound? 
I believe it is just as good as anothers.’ 
You do not hear dealers in clothing asking, 
‘ Why don’t I sell more 60 dollar suits of 
clothes? I believe they are just as good 
and serviceable suits—perhaps not quite so 
fancy,—as other clothes that are sold for that 
price, but I have to sell them for half the 
money.’ Last winter we had a butter exhi- 
bition and I went to Boston and got one of 
the marketmen there who is said to know 
good butter, to come up and give us his ser- 
vices as a butter expert, which he did gratuit- 
ously. The samples were arranged around 
the hall, each pat of butter without any 
mark except a number onit. Each pat was 
accompanied by a written statement of how 
it was made, the feed of the cows, the breed, 
etc., which statements were put into the 
Secretary’s possession and the expert merely 
saw so many pats of butter, each with a 
number. We had eighty of these exhibits. 
The expert asked me on what basis he 
should make his classification. I told him 
to put as No.1, that butter which he would 
put on his shelf and sell as No. 1-—not at fancy 


‘prices, but as good butter was then selling. 


Western creamery butter was then selling at 
from 38 to 40 centsa pound. Said I, ‘ Make 
that No.1. If you find anything that would 
bring a higher price in the market, that 
would be called ‘fancy,’ classify that as 
‘fancy; if you find any poorer than No. 1, 
put that No. 2.’ -Of those eighty samples, 
over 75 per cent. were ranked as No.1. A 
few over sixty ot the samples ranked as No. 
1 butter. The expert said when he started 
‘I suppose I shall make a good many mad,’ 
but as he went from one pat to another, he 
said, ‘ This opens remarkably well,’ and after 
he had tested all the samples, he said that he 
had never seen so good a lot of buttter in his 
life. One of our pupils, who started with 
this advantage, that having been in anotber 
line of business and not brought up to dairy- 
ing, he had not come to butter making with 
the idea that he knew all about it, but took 
hold to learn—that pupil came before us and 
just scooped the whole lot. 
Making Butter. 

Now about making butter. In the first 
place if I was going to make butter, I would 
have a cow, and unless I was a very rich 
man, I would have a good cow. Only a very 
rich man can. afford to keep a poor cow. 
After I had got the cow, I would keep her 
well. I believe that on that very point of 
keeping rests the law and the profits of 
good butter making more than upon any 
other one thing, excepting, perhaps, cleanli- 
ness ; and that is the only one exceptional 
rule in the whole line of care and cost—set- 
ting milk, churning, etc.—that the dairyman 
cannot brook with impunity, we have got so 
far in our State as to have passed a Jaw to 
prevent adulteration and swindling in the 
food we give to our lands—that is, chemical 
fertilizers. Iam hoping that by and by we 
shall get far enough along so that we shall 
pay a little attention to the food of our cows, 
and possibly, in the far distant future, we 
may take some care to prevent being swin- 
died and poisoned by our own food in regard 
to which we have bad so great carelessness 
in the past. I am willing to allow every 
man to make just what he bas a mind to and 
sell it, (under certain restrictions, of course, 
in regard to poisons), but let him put on his 
goods a mark that will show just what they 
are. Ifa man wants to take tallow or lard 
and sell it, 1 am perfectly willing, and I am 
willing to buy it when I want it, but I don’t 
want him to put it on the market and sell it 
to me for butter when it is not butter. 





(Applause.) That is a work that our Dairy- 
men’s Association has got to accomplish, and 
I give it as a little lesson for you—that you 
get a law passed that every article that is 
sold as butter that is not the pure product 
of the cow, shall have marked in legible let- 
ters on each package, ‘ Adulterated’ or 
‘ Sophisticated.’ They say that oleomarga- 
rine is a great deal better than poor butter ; 
grant it. I do not care anything about that. 
It may be better than the best butter. That 
is not the point I am driving at, but honest 
trade. Sell a thing for what it is, and let 
every man know it. 

I do not lay great stress in butter making 
upon our particular method of milk setting. 
I think an intelligent butter maker may 
make good butter from any one of the differ- 
ent methods; I do not know that very poor 
butter is made from any of them. I trust 
we shall have a law passed in our State, and 
I hope you will help get one passed in this 
State, to relieve us from spurious butter. 
Let those eat it who want it. That is one 
of the things we want to do. 

I hope you will shun the rock which has 
embarrassed us, and put yourself on a sound 
financial basis. It is a very embarrassing 
thing for the Secretary to be obliged to get 
up and say, ‘I havenomoney.’ Iam happy 
to say that the money hag come when need- 
ed, but it is unpleasant to have to ask for it. 
I hope that the Secretary of your Dairymen’s 
Association will not be embarrassed in that 
way. 

Feeding ‘ Ensilage.”’ 

Mr. WETHERELL.—I heard of Mr Tinkham 
in one of the best stalls in Faneuil Hall 
Market. He was inquiring in regard to the 
effect of the food of cows upon butter. I 
would like to have him state to the meeting 
what information he got from that source 
with regard to ensilage as a food for butter 
making cows. 

Mr. Trsxnam.—A man who is ignorant 
has a great deal to learn. I appreciated my 


‘situation in that respect, and I went to the 


men who handle butter. I think that the 
ordinary farmer who makes and sells butter 
is by that very fact incapacitated from being 
a first class judge of butter. He is familiar 
with his own make ; he knows or thinks that 
is good, but his range of taste is not broad 
enough. The samples that come under his 
notice are not enough to make him a good 
judge of butter. So I went to those market 
men and asked them, ‘ Have you handled 
any ensilage butter?’ I think I found three 
instances. One said that he had a large 
dairy that had been No. 1 on his shelves. 
By and by there came in the winter a poor 
lot; it had a, different flavor, and he could 
not sell it. He wrote to the man telling bim 
there was some trouble, and supposed per- 
haps he had changed his dairyman, or some- 
thing of that kind. It came the same way 
again, and finally he took it off his list, tell- 
ing the man probably somebody else would 
give more for it. He said he found out from 
one of the man’s neighbors that he had been 
feeding ensilage. I went to several that had 
not had any experience or did not know 
that they had. I then went to another who 
said that he had the same experience, and & 
third party told me that he had at one time 
quite an amount of it on hand, and while he 
could sell good butter in tubs for 35 cents a 
pound, he could not get over 25 for that 
where ensilage had been feed. 

I would say that of the eighty samples at 
our exhibition'Jast year, eleven of the workers 
stated in their account of the methods of 
manufacture that they fed ensilage to their 
cows. I found after getting home and tabu- 
lating the statements that eight of those 
eleven samples were in the No. 2 list, and 
the remark of the expert was like thie— 
‘Some foreign flavor ; not acquainted with it; 
suggestive of oysters.’ That was one, and 
the same flavor was found in other samples ; 
but, mostly, the objection wes on account of 
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the flavor. Now, there is a great deal of 
philosophy in that statement of the Lrishman 
who said, if an apple pudding was so good 
made with a little quince, how good an apple 
pudding would be made all of quince! It is 
just so with regard to ensilage. I have no 
doubt that a moderate feed of ensilage could 
be given without perceptibly affecting the 
quality of the butter to an ordinary judge; 
but the dairyman who thinks he can feed 
sixty pounds of ensilage a day, with a little 
meal, and make first class butter, in my 
opinion will find himself mistaken when he 
puts it on the market. 
Other Kinds of Feed. 

QueEsTion.— What has been your experi- 

ence with shorts ? 


Mr. Tinknam.—Shorts we give more for 
the health of the animal and the formation 
of bone and muscle. We think we will get 
a larger amount of milk, but do we notexpect 
to make any more butter. For right down 
good butter, I don’t know of anything better 
than good clover hay and good corn meal. 
(Applause.) Some little time since, I went 
down to the Darlingtons, near Philadelphia, 
to try to pick up « wrinkle, and I found that 
their hay fodder, as you might term it, was 
almost exclusively clover. Indeed, Mr. 
Darlington told me that he had used just as 
nice timothy hay for bedding (because he 
could not get straw) as ever was made, 
because he would not feed it to his cows. 
He also told me that he had bought a carload 
of corn meal that was a little sour, and the 
man Of whom he bought it thought he was 
very hard because he would not keep it at a 
reduced price. He said, ‘I couldn’t afford to. 
Not only would the quantity of milk have 
fallen off, but the quality would bave deteri- 
orated in as great proportion.’ Give good 
clover hay, and good bright, sweet corn meal, 
and enough of it, and I will risk the quality 
of the butter, so far as the quality of the food 
is concerned. 


Question.—Were auy of the samples 
made by the use of cotton seed meal ? 


Mr. TrnkHam.—There were several in 
the second class where cotton seed meal was 
used, and also a few in the first; but it is 
with cotton seed meal just as it is with ensi- 
lage. You can put a little cotton seed in 
with the otherfood. A friend of mine mixes 
a hundred pounds of cotton seed I think it 
is with eight hundred pounds of meal, or 
about that proportion. We do not feed it to 
young calves; at least, no man feeds it but 
once to young calves. One of my neigh- 
bors lost eight young calves and another 
nine by feeding them cotton seed meal. 
Another gentleman found in it a very pro- 
ductive source of abortion in cows. But 
unfortunately for the inference, another 
friend of mine says that he has fed cotton 
seed meal in considerable quantity for years 
and has had no trouble. And, by the way, 
there is a point for the New Hampshire 
Dairymen’s Association to look after—the 
cause of that great and growing evil, abor- 
tion in cows. We have had several papers 
read at our Association upon that subject ; 
one excellent one last winter, but, unfortu- 
nately, while he quoted facts in his case 
which tended to show the cause, other facts 
came up all around to disprove his conclu- 
sion, and to show that it can be attributed 
to other causes. As far as I am concerned, 
I must confess that I am much in the dark 
concerning the specific cause of abortion as 
1 ever was in my life. 


Mr. WETHERELL.—So is everybody else. 


Mr. Tinxnam.—I guess that is so. 
The Best Breed of Cows. 


Question.—Is there any particular breed 
of cows you would recommend ? 

Mr. .Tinxaam.—Yes, sir, I would recom- 
mend the breed of cows best fitted for the 
object you want to accomphsh. Ifa man is 
going to sell beef, he should take the Here- 





fords. If he wants to raise milk to sell in the 
city, he should take either the Ayrshires or 
the Dutch. If he is going to make butter, 
the best butter, he should take the Jerseys. 
Iam a Jersey man right through. I don’t | and 
know but the Guernseys are going to equal 
tbem. Ifa man has wool wrinkled right 
down his sides, I would advise him to keep 
sheep. No man ever succeeded in a busi- 
ness that he did not care something for. So 
there is no one breed of cattle better than 
any other, any more than there is one trade 
better than any other, Each has its place. 
The Jerseys for butter; I think, the Ayr- 
shires for a hilly country for milk ; the Dutch, 
which are larger and heavier, for a more 
level country ; and the Herefords or Short- 
horns for beef. 
* GARGET.” 

QuEsTion.— What is the effect of corn meal 
upon cows at calving time, in regard to 
garget ? 

Mr. Tinxkuam.—Anything whatever that 
tends to produce a large flow of milk, that 
unduly excites the milk glands, will tend to 
produce garget. Another thing : Ifyou have 
a cow that is a large milker, that has been 
fed heavily through the winter, and dried off 
(or if she has not), you have got to look out 
or you will lose her with milk fever. All 
those cow that have given the big tests, or 
most of them, at least, have gone the way of 
all cow flesh, by milk fever. I claim that 
corn meal will tend to produce garget because 
it is a heavy, heating food, and when you 
overload the system in that way, it is not 
carried off through the natural ducts, and 
expands them. I think that produces it. Oil 
meal is an excellent thing to give at that 
time to loosen the bowels, and is not as likely 
to produce garget or milk fever as corn meal ; 
but it is not as good for butter, as it is likely 
to leave a flavor. Corn meal, oats, shorts 
and oil meal is an excellent mixture. We 
keep the bowels open, and do not fear milk 
fever as much as we did. When the first 
symptoms appear, bleed the animal and do‘ 
not let it run all around the yard, because 
then you do not know how much blood you 
havetaken. Bleed two-thirds or three-quar- 
ters of a pailful, and give the cow a 
quart of alcohol, reduced one half, in two 
doses. The theory is this: the clotting 
blood forms in the brain; it is parturient 
apoplexy. You want to reduce that part 
and take away that blood. Bleeding draws 
it from the brain, alcohol stimulates the cir- 
culation, and the clot is drawn away. You 
will be astonished to see how quickly an 
animal will recover after such a bleeding. 
I was called into a case of the kind a few 
days ago, and, after bleeding the cow, I gave 
her two quarts ofalcohol before I got through, 
and before night she was standing on her 
feet, chewing her cud. 


Mr. WETHERELL.—Why would you use 
any cotton seed meal or any ensilage, if it 
affects the butter? 

Mr. Tryxaam.—I wouldn’t, because I 
think I can get along just as well without 
it. Just as different breeds of cattle have 
their places, so different feeds have their 
place. I have not a doubt but what ensilage 
may be used profitably to take the place of 


roots for store cattle. I think it can be 


raised more cheaply. I don’t think it hurts 
cattle, as far as I have seen. 
The Use of “Sherts.”’ 

Mr. WETHERELL.—I will give a fact in 
regard to the use of shorts. An acquaint- 
ance of mine in Deerfield, Mr. Haskell, had 
Jersey cows, and made butter which he sent 
to the Boston market, and it had a high repu- 
tation. He fed his cows on good hay, some 
corn fodder, and corn meal. One of his 
neighbors told him he could just as well feed 
shorts and save a good deal of money in the 
course of the season. He told me that after 
making the change in his feed the butter 





dealer to whom he sent his butter wrote back 





and asked him, “ t is the matter 
that Isst butter you sent met pce glad 
as your butter usually is.” _Hemadeno 
te aa Seong oy back to corn 1 
everything went along satisfactory. 
But to satisfy himself more thoroughly, he 
tried it again. The result was, that instead 
of writing him again, the commission mer- 
chant made a considerable reduction in the’ 
amount he sent him for the butter. Mr. 
Haskell said that was the end of his experi- 
ence in feeding shorts. This is not a solitary 
fact. There are others in the same line, with 
the same result. 

My friend Hills wants to know if feeding 
fine feed would produce the same result. 
There is a mystery about that. When they 
get out of fine feed, many dealers will grind 
shorts and middlings, and sell it for fine 
feed.. Give me good wheat bran andI am 
satisfied when I buy it for bran, but fine feed 
is a doubtful commodity at best. 

Mr. Barey, of Bradford, Mass.—I think 
the idea that some people have that the name 
of the maker is what gives butter a high rep- 
utation is a mistaken one. I believe that 
there are certain men engaged in the butter 
and cheese business in New York and Bos- 
ton who can tell just what they are buying, 
and they do not guess at it. An instance in 
point I recollect. Two years ago I spent 
some six or eight weeks in Pennsylvania, 
roaming over my native hills. I founda man 
who was doing quite a heavy business there 
shipping butter to New York. He said to 
me one day when I was in the store, “ Mrs. 
So-and-So has got five tubs of butter; I have 
been urging her to let me ship it, for she is 
going to lose on it.” She brought the butter 
down while I was there. I think she made 
two tubs a week. ~He shipped that butter to 
New York, and it was marked the different 
times it was made. I said, ‘‘ How can the 
man in New York tell the difference in those 
tubs of butter?” He said; “‘We will see. 
Before you get back, I shall get her bill of 
sale.” In about ten days the returns came 
back, and for the oldest .tub, which was not 
three weeks old, she got 38 cents a pound; 
the next brought 20 cents, and the last 35 
cents. 

I got up more particularly to say this : that 
I defy a man to feed shorts to a cow and not 
have it show in the butter. A doctor will feel 
your pulse when you are sick and will know 
something is the matter with you. You feed 
your cow with shorts and your butter will 
tell the story just as readily as your pulse 
will tell when you are sick. So it is with 
onions or anything else of the kind. 





Proper Testing of Butter Cows. 


Great stress is laid upon the amount of 
butter a cow will make in a trial of seven 
days ora month. The milking, weighing of 
the milk, the salting and working of the but- 
ter are under supervision, as if the quantity 
and quality of the butter decided the profit- 
ableness of the cow, and the price she ought 
to bring in the market. We have registered 
cows that produce fourteen pounds of butter 
in a week, and a few go up into the twen- 
ties. A very few have produced twenty-five 
pounds in a week. It is thought to be within 
the range of probability that a cow will yet 
make nine hundred pounds of butter in a 
year. These large figures have set the old 
heads upon the farm to serious thinking, 
which is a very good thing, and started some 
doubts, which is better. They begin to ques- 
tion, whether fourteen pounds of butter in a 
week on selected rations, in addition to grass, 
pays any better than seven or eight pounds 
on grass alone. They want a cow that will 
make the most butter upon a given value of 
food. It is the exception rather than the 
rule in the record of these large yields of 
butter, that we have any fair statement of 
the rations or the result of these large yields 
upon the condition of the cow. They wish 


with to know what a pound of the tested butter 


yield costs. . There is a demand for a trial of 
|| these cows upon grass alone. That. would 
| not fully decide the comparative merits of 


| cows. One animal might weigh a thousand 


pounds, and another but five hundred, and 
of course it would take a much larger por- 
tion of the rations to keep up the condition 
of the former than of the latter. One cow 
might have an accumulation of fat, while 
the other was in poor condition. There 
might be as much difference in the condi- 
tion of the pastures as in the flesh of the 
cows, or if the grass was equally flush, pas- 
ture might be worth twenty-five cents a week 
in a rural district, and a dollar a week near 
a city. 

The cry for a trial “ on grass alone,” will 
not give us the light we want. We desire to 
know just what it costs Mr. Bonanza to get 
a hundred pounds of butter out of his four 
thousand dollar cow, “‘ Magnificat.” There 
is the interest on the investment during the 
butter trial—the cost of pasturage in his 
vicinity , the quality of the additional ratione, 
and their value, and finally the cost of manu- 
facture and marketing the butter. ‘ Mag- 
nificat”’ is a splendid looking animal, and 
Mr. Bonanza may find pleasure and profit, 
from an esthetic point of view, in owning 
her. 1t pays to buy pictures, But if it costs 
fifty-one cents te get a pound of butter, 
which will sell for only fifty cents, the old 
heads are not able to see where the profit 
comes in. If there is a profit it can beshown 
by the record, and it ought to be. No better 
card can be made for Mr. Bonanza’s regis- 
tered herd, than to show that he can get 
more butter out of a hundred dollars’ worth 
of rations, than it is possible to get out of 
any other breed or their grades on the same 
value of fodder.— American Agriculturist. 





Test of Ida of St, Lambert 24990. 


The following is the official test of the 
Jersey cow Ida of St. Lambert, referred to in 
our last, and whose yield is unparallelled : 

Mr. Joun I. Houxy, President A. J. 0. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Responding to your request, I started on 
the 10th inst. for Oaklands to supervise the 
testing of the Jersey cow Ida of St. Lambert 
24990. By the accompanying report you 
will see that she made the unprecedented 
amount of 380 Ibs. 24 oz. of salted butter 
in seven days.. Neither the milk, cream 
nor butter were out of my sight for one 
moment from the beginning to the end of 
the test, unless under lock and sealed with 
my seal; and during the test the feeding was 
left entirely to the discretion of the manager 
of the Oaklands herd. The cow Ida is a 
good feeder, and whatever the manager 
thought tempting he fed ker—mangolds, cab- 
bage, carrots, corn-fodder, and for pasture 
she had an almost burnt-up, second-growth 
clover. Besides the foregoing she was 
fed as high as forty-five imperial quarts of 
mixed grains per day, and from that down 
to twenty-six quarts per day, the amount be- 
ing increased or diminished at the discretion 
of the manager. The mixed grains were in 
the following proportions: Crushed oats, 
four quarts; ground oil-cake, one quart; 
wheat-bran, two quarts, and pea-meal, two 
quarts. She was fed as often during the 
day as the manager thought prudent, and 
the various ingredents were also varied. as 
he thought fit. 

In this test the whole milk was first cooled 
and then left to ripen, meanwhile being 
daily stirred; when thought ripe enough it 
was put ina barrel churn. The first three 
and a half day’s milk was put in at a tempera- 
ture of 62 deg., and the churn started at 7.05 
p. m.; at 8.87 p. m, the butter separeted and 
a part of the buttermilk was drawn off, and 
the churn again started slowly ; by 9.23 p. 
m. the butter had gathered in a great mass 





and the buttermilk was drawn off; cold 








water was then poured on the mass, and the 
churn given quarter-revolutions backward 
and forward. In this way the lump was 
washed in three waters, the lump breaking 
into two pieces before the third washing. 
The butter was then taken out and weighed, 
and salted one ounce to the pound, and then 
weighed as salted butter. The entire time, 
from the putting of the milk into the churn 
until the mass was weighed as unsalted but- 
ter, was two hours and thirty minutes, and 
from the time it was weighed as unsalted 
butter until reweighed as salted butter was 
less than five minutes. The second churning 
was-conducted in the same manner, except- 
ing that the milk was reduced from 68 to 62 
deg. by the addition of ice-water. This 


churning separated in one hour and seven, 


minutes, and it gathered in five or six lumps 
in thirteen minutes more. The buttermilk 
was then drawn off, and the process of wash- 
ing repeated with two waters, then weighed, 
salted and reweighed. 

The rules for official testing of cows as 
propesed to the Club for adoption were 
strictly adhered to in this test, and every 


precaution taken in the way of locks, tapes, | 


seals, etc. The milk of the 12th, 13th, 14th 
and morning of the 15th was churned on 
the 18th at 7 p. m., and made 14 Ibs, salted. 
The milk of the evening of the 15th and of 
the 16th, 17th and 18th was churned on the 
21st at 10 a. m., and made 16 lbs, 24 oz. salted ; 
or a grand total of 30 lbs. 24 oz. for the week. 


Official test of Ida of St. Lambert 24990, 
solid light cream-fawn, full black points, up- 
turned horns, black, mottled with white; 
sire Stoke Pogis 3d 2238, dam Kathleen of 
St. Lambert 5122. Last calf dropped in 
June, 1884. Not in calf when tested : 
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Total unsalted butter, 28 Ibs. 11 oz.; salted 
butter, 30 Ibs. 24 oz. W. D. Warrovus. 
Perth Amboy, N. J., Sept. 18, 1884. 


Poultry Yard. 


Poultry Management. 

The fall is the time in which to make 
selections of the pullets that are intended as 
winter layers. It must be considered that 
fowls are adapted for particular seasons 
according to the breeds. The Leghorns com- 
mence laying very early, but unless given 
warm quarters and the best of feed rarely 
make good winter layers. In fact, all fowls 
should be made comfortable during the win- 
ter season, but there are breeds endowed with 
heavier and closer feathering than others, 
which are thereby enabled to retain the ani- 
mal heat longer. An examination of a Leg- 
horn hen will demonstrate that the body 
under the wings is sometimes nearly naked, 
being covered only by the wings, while the 
body of a Brahma is covered not only by the 
wings but also by a heavy fluff feathering, 
soft and downy, which is serviceable during 
the long winter season. There may be 
exceptions, but such is usually the case. 
Leg feathering, however, is of no advantage, 
as the feathers keep the legs continually 
damp, where the fowls are confined on heavy 
clay soil. The comb is another obstacle to 
the Leghorns, Black Spanish and Plymouth 
Rocks, sch fowls having tall single combs, 
which are easily frosted when exposed to 
severe cold winds or when they become wet, 
as the danger of freezing is thereby increased. 
The combs may be cut off close to the head, 
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a8 also the wattles, if neceasary, which oper- 
ation is not necessarily dangerous, but some- 
times beneficial when the combs are very 
heavy. 

During the damp weather at this time ef 
the year, the roup sometimes makes its ap- 
pearance, even when the fowls have received 
the best care that can be bestowed. There 
are many forms of roup, and it becomes con- 
tagious in flocks when allowed its way un- 
checked ; but the mild form is usually a cold, 
the symptoms being a stoppage of the nos- 
trils, which gives the well known. hoarse 
breathing, with the mouth opened. It some- 
times appears also as a disease of the tiroat, 


| and other times the eyes and head are af- 


fected, in all cases attended by general debil- 
ity, loss of appetite and depressed spirits. 
The most essential object should be to sepa- 
rate the sick fowls from the others and re- 
move them to a dry, warm location, feeding 
on soft, nutritious food. A little copperas 
solution in the drinking water is about all 
the medicine necessary, as doctoring often 
does more harm than good. The best remedy 
is warmth. 

In selecting the winter layers it is best to 
reserve those that were hatched early. If 
the small breeds are kept, the pullets hatched 
as late as the beginning of June sometimes 
begin to lay about Christmas, but those a 
month older will give more satisfactory re- 
sults. The large breeds— Brahmas, Cochins, 
and Plymouth Rocks—require more time 
during which to grow and mature, and pul- 
lets of such breeds, when intended as winter 
layers, should be hatched as early as possi- 
ble, March being the month preferred, but 
later hatched pullets of the large breeds 
often begin to lay early, and produce quite 
a number of eggs before spring begins. 
Langshan pullets begin to lay nearly as ear- 
ly as Leghorns, which is a good quality for 
a breed of large fowls, and the crosses of the 
Langshan with mixed or common fowls also 
produce good early layers. 

In crossing fowls one of the best that can 
be made is to mate a Houdan cock with 
Brahma hens, the result being very fine, 
vigorous, large fowls. The Brown Leghorn 
cock, when mated with Partridge Cochin 
hens, also produces excellent fowls, which 
are not only profitable but beautiful in plum- 


age. 

Feeding requires judgment, for fowls, in 
order to lay and give good results, must be 
given a variety, green food being allowed as 
a regular addition to the supply of grain. 
Meat in some shape is also essential, and 
good quarters and pure water are very im- 
portant. As eggs bring better prices now and 
during the winter than at any other time, the 
breeder will be well rewarded for the care he 
may bestow ifthe fowlsare properly attended 
to and their wants amply supplied.— Farm, 
Field and Fireside. 


Late Hatched Chickens. 


It is becoming a subject of discussion as to 
the advisability of hatching chicks late in the 
fall, in order to get early “ spring ” chickens. 
That it will pay is something to be demon- 
strated, but we believe the experiment would 
prove a success. Chickens that have been 
hatched in October grow but very little 
before spring. They are dwarfed in size, but 
have s compact appearance. They look 
leggy enough for a while, but after a time 
they seem to cease growing entirely, as if 
growth was dormant during “the winter 
period.. They remain in this semi-dormant 
condition as long as the cold weather lasts. 
As soon as spring fairly opens they start off 
very rapidly, not by growing in height, but 
in thickening and rounding. They might be 
truthfully called spring chickens, for though 
hatched in the fall they grow. in the spring. 

We well know that early chickens bring 
the best prices. That there is more profit in 
a batch of chickens that are in market before 





it has been stocked, is a fact not necessary 
to mention. And why may we not hatch 
them in the fall as well as in February or 
March? The chickens will need care if 
hatched in the fall, and may be a little expen- 
sive and troublesome, but when we compare 
these disadvantages with the loss arising 
from hatching in the spring, when the ther- 
mometer is down to zero, among the very 
young ones, we doubt if there is anything in 
favor of spring hatching. When hatched in 
the full the loss from the young chicks is not 
80 great, and they feather in time for the cold, 
provided they are not Cochins or Brahmas. 
They can then be sold at any time, and will 
bring good prices in spite of us. 

It will not do to hatch chicks late in the 
fall, unless we go about it systematically. 
To use the Brahma isto run into winter with 
a naked chicken, and the Leghorn will look 
too much like a diminutive adult. The Game 
is good, because it is slow of growth, but the 
Game is not a healthy chick, say what we 
will. Asan Englishman remarked, “ they 
are born with the roup in them,” and can- 
not go through asevere winter. We believe 
the most profitable method of breeding tor 
fall chicks that are to be kept over for this 
purpose, is to cross Plymouth Rock cocks on 
the common barn-yard hen, “ her that is of 
mixed blood,” and we thus cross two hardy 
kinds, and the cock will add size. We should 
endeavor to obtain two points in fall hatch- 
ing: First, slow growth, and second, hardi- 
ness. We should use good judgment in 
crossing, feed well, and give warm quarters. 
Then watch your market, and bring them in 
at the proper time.— Farm, Field and Fireside. 

- 


Fattening Poultry. 


Two weeks is sufficient time in which to 
fatten fowls for the market. But this de- 
mands conformity to certain conditions. 
The fowls should not have full liberty. At 
this time it is not economy to give them op- 
portunity for exercise. It is desirable that 
all the food taken should be used to make 
fat, not for strength of muscle. From eight to 
twelve may beshut in a small room together, 
where there will be nothing to disturb them. 
If the room should be partially darkened, 
all the better. Let the birds have complete 
repose; let all their powers work toward 
digestion. The quickly fatted fowl is ten- 
derest and most juicy. If no suitable room 
is available, a large coop may be constructed, 
with feeding troughs outside. 

It is important that the feed should be 
clean, sweet and abundant. For this rea 
son it should not be placed so that they will 
run over it or defile it. The object is to 
have the birds cram themselves, sit down 
quietly and digest, then cram again, and so 
on to the end of the chapter. Now, if they 
are confined in a coop having a tight bottom, 
the place will soon become intolerably filthy. 
There should be openings or wide spaces in 
the floor, that it may be cleaned often, then 
covered with saw dust or some other suit- 
able litter. Kept in this condition, the fowls 
will take four square meals in a day. 


If there should be a quarrelsome one in 
the lot, it should be separated from the rest. 
Such a fowl will prevent the others from 
eating to the fulland disturb the quiet whick 
is necessary to the rapid digestion of the 
food. Fighting tends to leanness. Even 
scolding will use up food and prevent an 
oily, rotund condition. 

ere is no better food for fattening pur- 
poses the world over than sweet, finel 
ground corn meal wet up with skimm 
milk. The mixture need not be so dry as 
when meal is mixed with water. There is 
no danger that fowls will get water-logged on 
milk. e poulterers feed buck wheat meal, 
thinking that it renders the poultry better in 
flavor. There is no objection to mixing one- 
third buckwheat meal with the corn meal, 
as & gape. The mixture should be sea- 
soned with a spoonful of salt each day. 
Fowls that have dough for their rations will 
not uire much water, yet fresh, pure 
water sheuld be supplied, that they a | 
drink when they thirst.—Am. Poultry Yi 





Will it Pay the Parmer? 


The fact is patent to all close observers of 
the opinions prevalent among our farmers, 
even the more intelligent portion of them, 
that to raise. fowls in any great quantity 
upon the farm will be at a cost much greater 
than the proceeds that can be realized from 
them in the autumn and winter, and that 
the trouble to raise them is much greater 
than is generally supposed. These objections 
are honestly believed to be valid, and war- 
ranted by the facts in the case, bya very 
large number of farmers in every communi- 
ty, and this being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that few annually attempt for 
the first time to do any considerable work 
in the poultry-rearing line. And, as all 
know, farmers are a hard working, saving 
class of men, and they do not go into any- 
thing that they are not pretty sure will pay 
them. But cannot farmers raise a very good- 
sized crop of poultry, and that at a very 
handsome profit, too? Let us see. 

Not a great while ago we raised a half 
dozen Plymouth Rock chicks until they 
were six months old. They then weighed 
forty-two pounds. They sold at eight cents 
per pound, live, or $3.36. The cost of food, 
cost of eggs, and estimated value of the hen's 
time was a little less than $1, leaving a profit 
on six chicks of six months of age of over 
$2. One hundred and fifty chicks can be 
reared on any ordinary farm at about the 
same profit, or perhaps more, if the time of 
marketing is made later, thereby giving the 
chicks more time to grow in, in which case 
less food will suffice. This would give about 
$50 profit. A farm of one hundred acres, or 
more, is plenty of range for 80 or 100 tur- 
keys. These, if fair specimens, will give a 
profit of about $50 or $60 more. These two 
items, with a small flock of ducks and geese, 
will swell the total profit to about $125. 
This, remember, is all profit after counting 
everything but the care of hatching, feeding 
and marketing, which would be worth about 
$20, on a very liberal estimate. 


We know hundreds of farmers in this and 
every other State do not clear a red cent on 
many a crop of grain or hay. They get paid 
for their labor and the interest on the money 
invested, and that is all. Any of these might 
raise the above named quantity of fowls, and 
thereby add a one paying crop to their regu- 
lar list of farm crops. 

The fowls above enumerated can be reared 
with very little trouble after the proper 
coops, etc., are once provided. They can be 
fed and looked after a little by one of the 
boys, or better still, if there is a superabun- 
dance of stout girls (or if there is a sickly 
girl in the family, might not the pleasing 
out-door work help her?) in the family, let 
one of them take charge ot the fowls, giving 
her all the grain, etc., for food needed, and 
whatever assistance that is needed in the 
heavier part of the work. We know several 
women and girls who are very fond of this 
sort of work, and who make it pay well. 


No surer crop can be grown on the farm 
than poultry. We have kept fowls in every 
conceivable place and under the most ad- 
verse circumstances, and have never yet had 
a flock of fowls fail to pay well for their 
keeping. This, too, when not on a farm, 
where of necessity, they had to be fed every 
morsel that they ate. On a farm much wasted 
grain and considerable insect and vegetable 
food can be found by the fowis themselves, 
and the cost of rearing is consequently much 
less.—Cor. Poultry Yard. 

Tue Guinea fowl is not so large a bird as 
it appears, its loose full plumage making it 
seem larger than it) is. In the colder lati- 
tude of Europe this bird is very rare, and is 
seldom seen in Sweden, Norway or Northern 
Russia. 
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BALTIMORE, OCT. 15, 1884. 


The County Fairs. 


All of these, so far held in Maryland, 
appear to have been successful and well 
attended. The dry weather made some 
drawbacks, but in Cecil, Harford and 
Frederick, as well as in Baltimore county, 
the exhibits appear to have been up to the 
average and the number of visitors gene- 
rally very large. 


Fine Foreign Grapes. 


We are indebted to Mr. Alex. Fraser, gar- 
dener to Wm. T. Walters, Eeq., for some 
magnificent bunches of the exotic grapes 
exhibited by him at the late Horticultural 
Show. For perfect condition, large size, 
and handsome color, they deserve the 
highest praise, and maintain the reputation 
which their grower has long enjoyed of 
being the most skillful and successful in this 
vicinity. 


The Baltimore County Fair. 


As noted in our last, the Fair at Timonium 
was quite up to the average in the extent 
and variety of the exhibits, whilst the at- 
tendance was large, although rain on two 
days made the aggregate fall below that of 
last year. 

There were some very handsome Jerseys on 
the grounds, included in the herds of Messrs. 
Robert Moore, John Ridgely, Edward Aus- 
ten and Fredk. von Kapff, besides others 
exhibited by Messrs W. 8. Taylor and A. H. 
Stump. Herds of Short-horns were shown 
by the McDonough Institute and the Shep- 
herd Asylum. Mr. Whitridge’s beautiful 
polled Angus cattle, sixteen in number, at- 
tracted much attention. Mr. Merryman had 
& good collection of Herefords, Mr. G. A. 
Mays, a herdof Aytshires. There were few 
or no grades. 























In the Jersey class Mr. von Kapff took | 


the regular and the special herd ; first 
on aged bulls for Normanby 24, first for aged 
cows for Fillpail Carlo, and first for heifer 
between 2 and 8 years for Polonia Brisbane. 

Mr. Edw. Austen took 2don aged bulls 
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most faithful members; be it 
Resolved, That a vacancy has been created 

in Liberty Grove Grange 

members will find difficult to fill. A true 

and honest n has 


suffered a great but the 
comm general have been ved 
of one Ww many virtues will no doubt 
be more fully speceteee when time has 
more fully made theseparation to be felt ; be 
it further 

Resolwed, The Church has also been de- 
prived of the influence of a sincere and 
useful Chfistian ; be it further 

Resoloed, That we h extend to the 
bereaved family our heartfelt sympathy in 
this their sorrow. 
FLORENCE LOANE, 
J. M. Brran, 
E. H. Burton, 

Committee. 


An Address Before Liberty Grove Grange, 
No. 54, by Sister M. T. Duvall. 


Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters : 

Although I have not been delegated to 
speak on the question to-day, yet as it is of 
vital importance to all of us, particularly pa- 
rents, we could, any of us, speak on it with 
profit if we would. 

The question is, “ How can we best keep 
our children in school?” and it ought to be 
of great interest as connected with the wel- 
fare of our children, which is one of the 
talents that God has given us parents to 
improve. ‘ 

The school was not mentioned, but it was 
the day school was intended ; but let me di- 
gress and bring other schools into the dis- 
cussion—the home school, the Sunday school, 
the Grange school, and the school of life, for 
I think with Brother Miller, that as long as 
we live, we are in a school, and we live in 
vain if we do not live to improve. 


The home school is the first and most im- 
portant school, for the earliest impressions 
are the most lasting, and it commences with 
the earliest dawn of intellect in the babe. 
How many of us in watching the prattlin 
child can see reflected what it has learn 
from us, whether good or bad, and how care- 
ful parents ought to be in prey Fea ex- 
amples, for the child thinks that if papa or 
mamma does so it is all right, and how hard 
to break them of wrong habi 


ts. 
Well, how can we our children in 
disk cn? Wot toy hacen ana ff 





+1“ How dear to my heart are the scenes of my 
hood.” 


| Next, the day school; there the parents 
" | have a influence (es Bro. Mille said), 
for el or gh ached agp nee 
kept or allowed 

a cen and do not care so 
for it, for they think baer mamma 
we keep our children in the day school? By 
peor ae teachers to make school 
SS not spexk of the 
whatever their faults may be, as it is 
so often reflected in the conduct of the child, 
Wp get the aiid to lave the Wipeher ama the 

to go to school, and when we 
the child toschool, to send as constantly as 
for it is as to the child 
grees ab hey should, snc the parents ought 
as ought 
not be - A 4 merely hemp their 
school ; they ought to encourage 
pa an interest in their studies 
and ex to and get their children 
to what they are , and not 
say they do not have time, for my experience 
has been, with my that time spent 
helping them was profi spent, for if I 
left te & work while helping them, my work 
wen ng - 
scienceness of apg, Slee me 
and helped them to for if 
mre Be ore Op studies do not progress 

80 W 

The Sunday school is an educator to the 
child in what is for his lasting , for it is 
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uestions, and teaching them by precept and 
example, and lean mone ee tea 
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some of the sisters thin 


ant and 
each and every one contribute their mite 
and encourage each other in the school of 
life, and when we come to the brink and are 
called to lay down our implements on earth, 
may we enter the school of “ Divine Love” 
and spend an eternity with our loving 
Father, is the wish and prayer of your sister. 


Horticulture. 


Annual Exhibition of the Maryland Horti- 
cultural Society. 


The Society never had a@ more attractive 
show than it made in the Natatorium build- 
ing in this city from October 7th to 10th. 
There were fewer large plants perhaps than 
have been exhibited in some former years, 
but the great bulk of those entered were 
notable for their handsome appearance and 
clean and healthy cultivation—the collection 
containing many rare and some unique 
specimens. The extreme drought which has 
prevailed in the vicinity of Baltimore 
lessened the display of fruits and bles, 
though there were some fine ens in 
both sections. W. C.C. Carman of Balti- 
more county having a large number of fine 
apples and seaso vegetables, and Mr. 

r , of Garrett county, some remark- 


e, as usual, had 
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Seasonable Hints for Flower Garden and 
Pleasure Grounds, 


Mr. Meehan in The Gardener's Montilily 
Says: 

Roses and many other things which flower 
from last season’s wood, and which wood it 
is, therefore, important to preserve, may be 
saved by having the branches laid down 
under the soil. The tenderest kinds of roses 
may be successfully preserved by this 
method. 

Bulbs, such as hyacinths, tulips and cro- 
cuses, should be planted at once. A very 
rich, sandy soil is the choice of the tulip and 
hyacinth. They should be set about four 
inches beneath the soil, and a quantity of 
sand placed around each bulb; after plant- 
ing, 8 covering of manure may be put over 
the place of planting. Ground mice, some 
say moles also, are at times very destructive 
to these rodts. No efforts should be spared 
to trap and destroy them. It is a very good 
plan to soak peas in water until they begin 
to swell, when they should be rolled in 
arsenic and buried in different parts of the 
soil near the beds. 

All the different kinds of lilies, including 
the most beautiful and rare kinas of Japan 
lilies, are perfectly hardy, and beds of these 
are among the -handsomest and sweetest 
adornments of the pleasure-ground through 
the summer and autumn months. A very 
dry soil does not suit these; a rich and 
strong loam, rather inclined to dampness, 
will grow them to perfection. 

Wher the leaves have fallen many will 
commence pruning. Properly, summer is 
the time to commence pruning. The object 
of pruning in the winter season is to im- 
part vigor to the tree, or to cause branches 
to push next season strongly and vigorously 
in such parts as are desired. A tree which 
is already growing vigorously, and which is 
shapen according to our wishes, can receive 
no advantage from pruning now. Any 
branches that cross each other, or that are 
otherwise misplaced, may, however, be cut 
out. 

All scars made by the sawing off of any 
large branches should be painted over to 
keep out the dampness and to preserve them 
sound until the new bark shall grow com- 
pletely over them. Many fine trees are pre- 
maturely lost through this neglect. ‘The 
wood decays, water enters, and the tree soon 
becomes hollow and worthless. We aiways 
use paint, but others use gum-shellac, dis- 
solved in alcohol, a bottle of which is always 
kept on hand ready for the purpose. 

Moisture is a great absorbent of heat. We 
keep the atmosphere in some classes of 
greenhouses moist, in order to avoid changes 
of temperature, which are more rapid where 
the temperature is dry. , It takes more coal 
to maintain a temperature at a certain point 
than a dry one, but where success is aimed 
at it is not the first cost that counts. 

A correspondent who has been very suc- 
cessful in the culture of the amaryllis gives 
the following method: “In October, I put 
the pots on a hanging shelf in the cellar, 
and water about once a month till February, 
when I shake out of the pots and reset in 
the same pots with fresh earth. It rarely re- 
quires a large pot to get a good blooming 
bulb; four inches is large enough for most 
kinds. After repotting, I place them on the 
‘shelf again, and water once a week till about 
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May 20, when I place the pots out of doors 
in sun or shade, as most convenient. Ina 
few days they begin to bloom, and some of 
them throw up flowers several times during 
the season. I have a number of varieties, 
and they give me as much pleasure as any 
eee a As the flowers open, I take 

the pots into the house, where they are 
always admired.” 

In the gardens of Charles Spencer, near 
Germantown, Pa., English sparrows and 
robins played sad havoc with the straw- 
berries. ‘The gardener drew cords across 
the beds in various directions, and also sus- 
pended pieces of tin at regular distances 
along the lines. This was found: to effect- 
ually frighten the sparrows, but the robins 
seemed to find pleasure in these adornments, 
for they were even more devoted in their 
attention to the fruit after the task was per- 
formed than before. 

When travelling through France, the 
writer noticed whole orchards of cherries 
which were protected against the attacks of 
birds by having fish-nets drawn-around the 
trees. Near large cities in our own country, 
where it is often difficult to keep cherries 
from robins and blackbirds, this may be 
found cheaper than any other mode of pro- 
tection. ; 

A paint made of gas tar and clay, used 
with a brush over the stems of grape vines 
before the leaves push out, is found by hot- 
house grape growers in England a sure re- 
medy against mealy bug. 

A few years ago a discovery was made 
that hot-house grapes could be preserved all 
through winter by cutting the bunch with a 
piece of stem and putting the stem in a 
bottle of water. Since then large fruit 
houses have been built which have special 
arrangements for racks with bottles, and 
much money has been made by grape 
growers who have gone extensively into 
this plan. Now a great move forward has 
been made by M. Villiers, a French grape 
grower, who finds that a potato will do as 
well as a bottle of water. His method is as 
follows: Toward the end of October he cuts 
the shoot with a cluster attached, sharpens 
the lower end to a point and sticks it into 
a potato. He then spreads the bunches out 
on straw, or dry hay, so that they shall not 
touch each other. Thus prepared these 
shoots keep quite as well as if the shoots 
with the bunches attached were inserted in 
bottles filled with water. 

In the management of house plants the 
successful household seldom worries about 
repotting often. The plants having plenty 
of roots in a smallish space can take a great 
deal of water without injury; not being 
over-potted they do not get over-watered. 
Then tender fingers often turn over the 
leaves, and if an insect pest appears it is 
done for at once. These ravages are not 
allowed to remain long enough to do much 
damage, and hence there is no worrying 
over tobacco, soap, hot water or some other 
nauseous compound to be employed to get 
things to rights again. Success with house 
plants cannot be taught by a magazine, it 
must be born of love and matured by ex- 
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A new candidate for public favor and supremacy in the field and garden at this time is 
the May King Strawberry, grown from seed of the Crescent, and now offered first by John 
8. Collins of Moorestown, New Jersey. The plant is healthy and vigorous, very early and 


productive, has a staminate or perfect flower or blossom. 


The fruit is of very bright red 


color and of best quality. Persons familiar with the Old Hovey Seedling of 28 or 80 
years ago, will be reminded of its similarity in looking at and testing the fruit of this berry- 








Garden Violets. 


In our couhtry, Sweet Violets, which 
should be the common treasure, are aristo- 


eratic flowers, sel€om found outside of old, 


family gardens, where they have bloomed 
for generations under the same hands, or in 
fashionable houses in winter, perfuming the 
air at half a dollar a bunch. Why they 
should be so reserved a flower it is hard to 
say. The Violet is a hardy plant, even in 
the ungracious climate of Boston, in whose 


suburbs are lovely old gardens, where the 


Box hedges and the Lily of the’ Valley beds 
and Violet borders have kept company for 
twenty yearsto my knowledge. How sweet 
it used to be to stroll in May afternoons 


past | 
the old Watertown and Cambridge houses, | 


where the Hawthorne showed its pink, and 
the Elms were in their veils of young green, 
and the air was soft with the odor of English 
Violets. I have always meant to deserve 
well of my country by having a large Violet 
bed, and stocking my garden so full of 
Lavender, Mignonette, and Snow-drops, 
Balm and other sweet things that they never 
could run out. If you wish to be well re- 
membered, plant Violets. 

The Violet is a blossom for all the year 
round, and there is not a month when one 
need be without fresh blooms of it from cold- 
frame, garden, or window-boxes. Planted 
in a shady corner of the garden, where yet 
they have an airy, well-drained nook, Violets 
will take care of themselves, with the kind- 
ness of a covering of dead leaves in fall. 
But they last so long and give such richness 
that the borders are worth preparing well. 
What the garden Violet dislikes most of all 
is standing with its feet in the wet, unlike 
the fragrant white wild Violet, which we find 
in meadows and bogs. 

My Violet border is planned to give a suc- 
cession of bloom the year round, the earth 
from the three foot bed being dug out two 
feet deep, and the sides stoned up with rub- 
ble laid in mortar with which coal-ashes 
have much to Jo. This keeps the Violet 
roots from gadding, and from freezing, like- 


_ wise, Nine inches of stone are filled in for 


drainage, with turf and some old pounded 
mortar above, to keep the earth from wash- 
ing down,-and the other foot is Violet soil— 
good strong loam for the basis, with liberal 
mixture of old barn-yard stuff, and the top 
leaf-mold, rich garden mold and sand with 
plenty of bone-dust, which Violets love. The 
border lies under the lee of a little wood 
which skirts the grounds, facing fall south, 
but screened by tall plants the other side of 
the walk. Here the roots will spread into 
great crowns nearly two feet across, within 
the year, and every leaf will bear its blos- 
som, one may say. In this favored spot one 





may feel sure of finding Violets in any 
| month of the year. 

| In autumn, a wooden frame and sash goes 
right over the border; plants that have been 
growing in the shady corners of the garden 
are brought under cover, the old ones well 
enriched and half smothered in dead leaves, 
which are heaped around the frames, and 
the Violet season goes merrily into Christ- 
mas-tide. New plants are coming into 
bloom while the old ones are resting. They 
get their bone-dust, their weak tea of old 
leaves, old wood, and very old manure 
steeped in rain-water when the soil is very 
dry, and they do nothing but grow and blos- 
som, Only one thing they ask—not to get 
too wet. You can hardly give Violets little 
enough water in cold weather. Only till 
the earth is dry several inches deep, need 
you water them, which will be once in two 
or three weeks. They wil! bear the sashes 
lifted in sunny noons, and warm winter 
rains for perhaps half an hour; but avoid 
letting them get drenched or having any 
drip from the sashes. That brings yellow 
leaf and decay among the crowns. 


Very few people know the varieties, even, 
of sweet Violets which enrich the border. 
The English, the Neapolitan, and some re- 
call the new Russian varieties, are barely 
known by name; but you will hardly find 
one well-educated person, not a gardener by 





calling, who can tell the difference. As the 





sweet Violet, Viola odorata, is native in Eng- 
land, Russia, Italy, and throughout Europe 
and part of Asia, we may look for differences 
of interest in all. 

Neapolitan Violets are pale, long-stemmed, 
and so fragrant that you think of Violet 
Attar in the room with a cluster of them. 

Marie Louise is deeper purple,and a rich 
bloomer, which with care,in the open gar- 
den, starting early in a sunny, sheltered 
place, will give flowers in spring and 
autumn. 

The Hinglish Violet is deeper purple still, 
and the standard garden variety for ease of 
cultivation and sweetness. Roots of this 
should be planted in every sheltered spot, 
under shrubbery, on light wooded banks, 
the north-side of houses and arbors, wher- 
ever one wants the winds to be laden with 
sweetness. 

The true Russian Violet is small; the Czar, 
large, deep purple, almost black by the side 
of others, and very sweet. 

The Victoria Regina, a large deep-hued, 
scented Vielet, is not to be confounded by 
hearsay with the Queen of Violets, which is 
white, double, and large, vying with the 
Belle de Chatenay, inimitable for its tinged 
pale petals, which suit the snow-wreath 
Heliotrope. 

The winter cultivation of Violets is easy, 
and they are the most charming of house 
plants, bearing dry air and neglect with 
more equanimity than many favorites, only 
dying of gas and overheating.—Cor. Am. 
Garden. 





Handling Apples. 


The New England Farmer gives the fol- 
lowing on this su bject : 

“ The requisites for keeping apples sound 
through the winter are careful picking, care- 
ful handling and cool storage. A bruised 
apple will surely rot in a very short time 
when placed in a temperature favorable to 
the ripening process. A perfectly sound 
apple in a clean,damp room where it is 
almost cold enough to freeze, will keep sound 
till the next year’s crop begins to grow. If 
one has a deep, cold cellar, where the tem- 
perature can be controlled, it will pay to 
store the crop for late market, but if no such 
convenience is within reach the crop had 
better be sold as picked from the trees. But 
however sold, they should be picked and 
handled with as much care as one would 
handle eggs. Our own method has been to 
take a long spring wagon to the orchard, 
and as many bushel baskets as it will carry 
when filled; then pick the apples from the 
trees into small hand baskets that will hold 
a peck and a half, or thereabouts, and fill 
the large baskets from these by careful pour- 
ing, for apples may be poured, as may eggs, 
without bruising, if held back so they cannot 
fall. When the baskets are all full the wagon 
is driven to the store room, where they are 
emptied into bins by careful pouring. If 
barrels can be procured, the apples. may be 
placed in these direct from the small hand 
baskets, and carried to the cellar without 
transfer. The less the fruit is handled of 
course the better it will keep. Special pains 
must be taken; if anything but new barrels 
are used, that they are perfectly sweet and 
clean. Old flour barrels that have flour stick- 
ing to the sides of the staves will not keep 
fruit sound, but will give it a mouldy or 
musty taste as soon as placed in a damp 
cellar. Old barrels, if used at all, should be 
thoroughly washed and dried before using. 
Apples in store must not be exposed to cur- 
rents of dry air,as this will wilt the fruit, 
especially the porous, rough skinned varie- 
ties, like the Roxbury russet. Perfectly 
sound apples may be headed up tight after 
they have remained in the barrels a few days.” 


> <e 
>? 


A TREE overloaded with fruit, says P. 
Barry, can neither perfect its fruit ner ripen 
its wood properly. 
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Home Department. 


- Suggestions About Entertaining. 
The conviction has grown upon me from 
year to year that we, country housewives, 


great and unnecessary disadvantage in hav- 
jng our reception season include the hottest 
weather, when all the world is disposed to 
take things as easily and coolly as nature 
will allow; moreover, we have these ex- 
traordinary domestic duties which are cal- 
culated to make life far from easy, such as 
the fruit season, harvesting, and raising of 
poultry, all of which demand our care and 
individual attention. 

It is hardly fair to ourselves to assume 
any extra care at such a time, nor is it fair 
to our guests that we should ask them to 
visit us When we cannot possibly devote a 
reasonable portion of our time to their en- 
tertainment, gr to receiving ourselves, such 
pleasure from their visits as they undoubted- 
ly expect them to afford us. 

Of course such visitors as come to us from 
the cities find it the most pleasant time, be- 
cause of the escape from the confinement of 
city houses and streets into the freer life of 
the country, notwithstanding their many 
superior household comforts and _ con- 
veniences, but we will not suppose that our 
friends would wish to visit us for any such 
reasons alone. Country boarding houses 
and mountain and seaside resorts being open 
on every side, of which they can so easily 
avail themselves. 

In inviting our friends it is presumably 
for mutual enjoyment, and therefore it were 
well to consider in extending invitations our 
own resources for giving and receiving plea- 
sure. Those who care for us will hardly 
enjoy any manifest over-exertion on our 
part to provide for their creature comforts, 
and for those who do not care for us it is 
hardly worth while to so exert ourselves. 


A desire to have our guests share with us 
the special products of the summer season 
is apt to make us forget the drawbacks, that 
while fruit is plentiful, we have the additional 
trouble of preserving a portion for winter 
use, and when fried chickens, etc., are in 
order we have other young chickens and 
turkeys to look after; also, while milk and 
butter are most plentiful they too create 
much extra labor, and when the harvesters 
are at work gathering the entire profits for 
the year, of our business, we have to provide 
for their entertainment. 

What therefore may seem to the unthink- 
ing other portion of the world one super- 
abundance of good things is really our stock 
in trade. It costs us our own time and labor, 
the time and labor of others, for which we 
have to pay, and is usually the revenue from 
the investment of our entire capital. From 
/these resources we are as ready I think as 
any other class of people to entertain our 
friends and relations, but it should no more 
be taken~as a matter of course, or of little 
consideration, than from those who ply 
their legitimate business in other channels 
and havethe market-houses to resort to for 
provisions, and a larger community from 
which to procure sefvants to perform the 
labor it involves to entertain. 

Indefinite invitations as to time or length 
of stay too often convey. a meaning very 
different from the intention, they are often- 
est an evasion of what people think is ex- 
pected from them, and sometimes expected 
with very good reason. For instance hay- 
ing accepted certain hospitalities, it is due to 
those from whom they were received that 
there should, under favorable circumstances, 
be a reciprocal acknowledgment thereof, but 
when the party says, “do come some time 
to tea,’ to dinner, or “to spend the even- 
ing,” as the case may be, the chances are 
that there is no real desire for the visit at 
any time. Frankness is always best, and it 


is no rudeness to say to a person given to 
extending such invitations, “I will, with 
pleasure, when you specify the time.” On 


the other hand persons with true hospitable 
intentions very often ask their friends to 


who are given to hospitality labor under | 


both as to the coming and staying when s 
visit is contemplated. “ Anglomania” is 
justly ridiculed, yet we may without sub- 
jecting ourselves to a suspicion of it, borrow 
some very good things from our British 
cousins, and this is one of them. 

All rules, however, have their exceptions, 
and to this the exceptions are to be found in 
the case. of those near and dear friends 
whose coming and going is like those of our 
own household; who share alike our plea- 
sures and our pains. If self-service is neces- 
sary they serve themselves, and likewise 
think it in keeping with the affection that 
brought them to share in a measure our 
duties while we take secret council together; 
knotty questions, in art and science, as well 
as in the domestic economy have been ven- 
tilated while hands were busy preparing 
fruit or clearing the breakfast-table by hostess 
and guest, in some of the pleasantest homes 
I know. Idle visitors in these same houses 
who could gracefully ignore the circum- 
stances calling for such assistance, while 
their presence contributed to the extra work, 
hardly derived as much satisfaction from 
their sojourn as did those adaptable guests 
whose coming was always an unmitigated 
pleasure. 

Hospitality is one of our reserved rights, 
and I would not willingly curtail one of its 
privileges either in giving or receiving it, 
but I would so construe its iaws that both 
giver and receiver may find the real soul 
satisfaction it implies. It is not essential to 
this result that entertaining should be en- 
tirely without trouble or care; on the con- 
trary, it often is a pleasure to take such 
trouble as it involves, and the care may be 
only kindly solicitude for the welfare of our 
guests; but when trouble and care control 
us to the extent of a conflict between good 
house-wifing and good manners, itfis clear to 
my mind that we should find some way out 
of the dilema without sacrificing ourselves 
or our love of hospitality. 

This brings me to the point from which I 
started, which is that we ought to change 
the season for receiving our visitors, in- 
stead of having it include the torrid wave 
that covers most of the time between the 


middle of June and the middle of A 

Would it not be well to have it clearly under- 
stood that this season is reserved for strictly 
domestic p which would leave one 
month in the ning of the summer and 
two at its close to be apportioned as we saw 
fit among our friends, either of which ad- 
mits of more outdoor pleasure than the 
reserved time, and both more free from de- 
mands of a domestic nature upon ourselves ? 

It would simplify matters Lge carga a 
and give our guests a chance to adapt th 
movements to our wishes, if they meant to 
accept. Should, we issue cards early in 
the season, something like this, for instance, 
Mr. and Mrs solicit the pleasure of 
your company from the —— to the 

of . Please answer. 

This would be in keeping with a sensible 
city custom, and would enable us to distri- 
bute our favors with a view to ge wpe 
of guests who would enjoy each 
likewise meet our own 
i ae — together 
pa SS and Pequently so unequally dis- 
tributed that there is a crowd where it is 
least desirable, and no. one where it would 











because they are under the ruling of 
whereas they would often prove to be of the 
greatest con to people who have 
no wish to be included among “ the fashion- 
ables.” CERES. 





long. It is therefore safest to specify a time | app 








they turn into anything at all. Say into 
men? Call the roll and see. 

The writer knows a boy who never 
learned to swim because the water will 
drown,—never learned to ride a horse be- 
cause horses run away,—never touched a 
gun because powder exploded, never played 
with the boys because he would tear his 
clothes,—never got further than “ -ball,” 
which means throwing a ball at the gable 
and catching it when it returns. He played 
that--and they let him—because he could 
play it alone. 

Then there were several “ becauses” that 
were never explained. He never went to 
children’s parties, because,—he never learned 
to skate, because. exclaims, 
What did the fellow know? Was hean 
idiot? By no means. He could fulminate 
Pitt’s reply to somebody about “the atroc- 
ious crime of being a young man,” and repeat 
“ Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope,” and “My 
name is Norval.” He knew some Latin and 
some Greek, and a little about Jupiter and 
the Styx; but the sticks he knew most 
about were sticks of stove-wood that he 
piled in the wood-house on Saturday after- 
noon, when other boys were kicking up 
their heels in a frolic. Not that he was 
overworked. By no means. He had the 
kindest father and the most loving mother 
in all Christendom, but then he was to be 
a little fig. Boy nature cropped out and he 
fell in love with a little girl. Of course, 
like Desdemona’s handkerchief, he was “ too 
little” for any such nonsense, and so an ex- 
tinguisher night-cap was put upon the flicker 
of flame, and out it went! 

Now this boy, as I have heard, was not 
an unhappy boy. He had a blessed child- 
hood, but the trouble was, he peopled that 
childhood with things of his own creation. 
He dreamed in the day time. He grew sen- 
sitive, timid, shy. He was not the kind of 
turtle whose voice “is heard in the land,” 
but the other sort that draws its head into 
its shell and never says a word. 

He fell in love again, with a woman old 
enough to be his—aunt, and who thought 
no more about him than she would of a 
tree-frog. He fell in love with—its sounds 
incredible, and is absurd, but it is true-— 
with her black stockings! That color, of 
all others, in or out of the solar spectrum! 


‘| He was fond of reading encyclopedias. He 


read Nicholson’s old twelve-volume fellow 
by the month. He happened upon the 
article “consumption,” and he had the 
symptoms. “The liver complaint,” and 
that, too. The article on “the heart” fairly 
scared him. His own turned over and 
bounded about after an unruly fashion, and 





he wassure he had heart-disease. In fact, 
















than idle fancies and vain imaginings. A 
stray dog followed that boy home one day 
—not perhaps without certain sly aud 
friendly snaps of the thumb and finger, 
for the lad had never learned to whistle—a 
small colored cur that carried. his tail to 
one side like a helm put to starboard. He 
smuggled him into the wood-house, and hid 
him and fed him and managed to keep him 
out of sight. And the boy’s mother aided 
and abetted, and the dog helped him to re- 
cover from consumption and liver com- 
plaint and black stockings, and was running 
down his morbid fancies and shaking them 
to pieces as if they were chipmunks, when, 
one unlucky day, that dog impudently 
barked at the boy’s father! The father ex- 
Claimed against the strange dog, instituted 
an investigation, condemned the boy and 
banished the dog, and the fancies returned 
and all the evil symptoms out of the encyclo- 
pedia. I nave heard him say that, a quarter 
of a century afterward, he often caught him- 
self stopping in the street to stare after some 
little dingy cur with a particular short trot, 
and that carried his tail to starboard, and 
think of poor “ Watch,” who, he hopes has 
gone with Pope’s Indian dog to some “equal 
sky.” Dogs are good for boys and so are 
robins and rabbits.—Summer Savory. 


Selected Household Hints. 


Here is a hint for a careful housewife who 
wishes to make the most of everything. 
When your red table cloth is too much worn 
in spots to use any longer on the table, cut 
the good parte in the shape of napkins, 
fringe them out for about an inch, if inclined 
to ravel easily over-cast them, and it will be 
many a long day before any member of your 
family will discover that they are not regu- 
lar * boughten ” fruit napkins. 

The mothers of the present day must form 
the men and women of the future. No 
degree of masculine development can make 
up for the Jack of mental and physical cul- 
tivation in woman. It is the mother who 
gives the element of greatness. No nation 
can advance where everything that goes to 
the cultivation of woman is neglected ; and 
no nation can fail of greataess and of success 
where women are genuinely respected. 


For a pretty work basket take coarse tidy- 
cotton, and crochet a piece that can be 
drawn over 8 good-shaped bowl, or basket- 
shaped block, and then, after stretching it 
tightly over the form, starch it well, and 
thoroughly dry, then varnish it with gum 
shellac dissolved in alcohol. In a day or 
two it can be easily taken from the form and 
will then be a stiff basket. Line with some 
bright goods and tie two knots of ribbon on 
either side to. match the lining. A fiat 
crochet border around the top is a pretty 
way of finishing it. 


As there is now a great difficulty in obtain- 
ing efficient domestic help, press your girls 
into the service. Ifa daughter evince tasteand 
aptness for any branch of work, encourage her 
in it, and pay her for what she does and let 
her buy her own clothes, It comes cut of 
her parents’ pockets any way, and this will 
serve to make her feel independent and take 
an interest in her work. If parents would 
take this course, they would not need to em- 
ploy so much domestic help ; and should mis- 





A table should be made to look as attrac- 
tive as possible, and a very simple mea! will 
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their: ‘Own meals, may smile at the idea of 
spending time over setting a repast daintily, 
or to preside at the table as though they were 
entertaining guests, but they will find that it 
is well worth the trial, and that the meal that 


and ills and powders, may 
vice The inh 


was hitherto a simple interruption from the | and tinctures 


cares and occupations of the day, has become 


an opportunity for the interchange of pleasant 
thoughts and the rest and refinement of the 


mitid as well as of the body. Every house- | Vigorous 


keeper should be supplied with a sufficient 
quantity of table linen that she may be able 
te change ofter. and avoid using a cloth when 
soiled. Clean, spotless linen if net very fine, 
looks much better than showy, handsome, 
but soiled damask. Nothing makes a table 
look prettier than glass, and no housekeeper 
need feel sorry that she cannot use silver 
instead. Even cheap, common glassware, 
that costs but a trifle; can be made to look 
really elegant on a table when washed care- 
fully and polished until bright and transpar- 
ent. A snowy cloth, spotless china, and 
clear crystal, with a water lilly resting on a 
bed of green leaves in a glass dish, or a clus- 
ter of wild flowers, arrang@@ gracefully with 
fern and grasses in a vase, 

tre of the table, or even a 

upon each napkin, and t 

put on in order will of any table a 
“ thing of beauty,” where all:who come will 
be inclined to linger. 
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Hygiene, 
Taking Med Medicines. 


Mischief is often ddne by the ind‘scrimi- 
nate use of medicines. The idea is well ex- 
pressed_by the inscription on an old tomb- 
stone : 

* D was well; I wished to be better ; 
I took physic, and here I am!” 


The intelligent physician does not profess | ™o 


to cure disease through the agency of 
the remedies he prescribes ; are given 
to remove obstructions that interfere with 
the reeuperative efforts of nature, If there 
are no obstructions to remove the effect of 
drugs is to interfere with the natural end 
healthful movemen’s of the machinery of 
life. Health is maintained by “ good living” 
—@ term that comprehends a great deal. It 
consists in having food, properly cooked, at 
every meal; clothing appropriate to the 
changing seasons; and moderation in all 
things.” Such"a person might require no 
medicine during a long life. 

I must admit, however, that such an in- 
stance would be exceptional, even to ~ 
making the effort to_live in that 0 See! 
cannot always procure well-cook foods, 
nor can we always predict sudden changes 
of the weather in time to protect ourselves 
against them. But we can aid nature in 
throwing off disease, by abstinence and such 
other=prudential means as would occur to 
any thoughtful person, instead of eating 
heartily”and trusting in drugs to overcome 
our ailments. 

Who ever saw an habitual medicine-taker 
who enjoyed reasonbly good health? All 
medicines debilitate; and that drawback 
must be duly considered before taking them. 
Think of the quantities of pills that are used, 
Most of these are taken to relieve constipa- 
tion. Unfortunately the relief is only tem- 
porary, and the doses must be repeated often, 
thus weakening the stomach aod incapaci- 
tating it for its natural work. If medicine 
is used for the relief of constipation it : 
better to employ it in suppositories, but 
better plan than either is to cure the om Po 
by means of a proper diet and regular and 
active exercise or work in the open air. 
Thousands of drunkards, with legacies of 
sorrow and crime and broken hearts, are 
made through dram drinking, commenced at 
first for the relief of dyspepsia or colic, and 
continued t 


— excuses and subterf 
a deprav 
plausible. 


uges 
appetite strives to make 

The little household remedies have their 
uses, and they have paved their abuses. There 
aré Oecasions when such remedies as cam- 
phor, brandy, paregoric, laudanum, ginger, 





ordinary ailments. 

tious food, the comforts of a good home, 
and regular mt seasonavle 

ry fresh air constantly, and eight hours 

of soun: *“Graw phys the dose Hate 

you may “ to dogs.” x 

Journal of Health 
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Baltimore Nurseries. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & Co., 


400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
Acres in Small Fruits. 


W = cater $2, ur customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
Ee. all the standard sorts, Also the new varletiee of FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


SHRU Bs, mosks, Wholesale and Retail. To dealers offer stock on favorable terms, and 
Post fectiities O ing val ties. tion. ae 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Office N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. BALTIMORE, MD. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS. 


100 








Baltimore Markets—0Oct. 17. 


Breadstuffs.— Flour.—The market is quiet but 
steady, We a geet as gall 


tee 27 ead See 2 


do. Extra 
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Corn.—A good demand is reported for small lots 
of Southern offered, and the market is firm. Old 
white soid at 58 cts for fly cut, new do. at —— 
for good to prime, and new yellow at 55 . a8 
*° Date. The fering is not urgent, but th somiaal 
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is moderate and the market is quiet and steady. We 
we Maryland and 82@36 cts. — 
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Clover is moderate and 
the market is quiet and slightly easier. Small lots 
good to prime sold at ete. ¥ bb. i Sy 
quiet and easy at $1. .40 ¥% bushel for ronnengh 

Tebacco—L+a/.—The market for dectrabhe gre 
firm with a good demand for all the desirable o grades 
received. Good leaves are wanted 
paar at full pri —, aad yeoms 


a infor frat for frosted $3 


Live Stock Bey Cat Cattle. —At the opening of the 
retail mar ones oo better gr:des of butcher 
Cattle = a shade higher, but quotations for these 
closed about @ same as last week, while other 

as follows: 


first quali 
pare or good fair quality, 3383 
ordinary thin Steers, poh, apd ne 
Bs a? 15. Extreme range of 
‘ost of the sales were from 4 per 100 
Swine.—Trade has been f alt taped, wit wit Eat inte 
if any variation in prices, 
Hogs at 6@7 oS age aoale, 7: Th@IK ot ots., and 


extra 8 cents eo 
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for a very limited demand 
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Shéep are very dull. We nets Stanek 8h 
at 24 @4X cts., and Lambs at i cts. per Bb. a apees. 
Stock Ewes $1 50@2.50 per h 
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Pure Dissolved 5. C. Bone. 


Bone Meal, 
Ammoniated Dissolved Bone. 
Pure Dissolved Bone. 
POWELL’S TIP TOP FERTILIZER. 


POWELL’S POTATO PRODUCER. 
Powell’s Bone and Potash Fertilizer 
a@ Everything connected wil Fertilizer 


business of best quality. For Sale Cheap, 
Send for Pamphiet and Samples. 


BROWN CHEMICAL ¢o.! !.¢ 


i6 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Clairmont and Furley Hall Nurseries. 
csraousneoee TRERS, PLANTS, EVERGREENS, &. 


Extensive stock of A) —— Peaches, Pi Cherries, A’ Damsons. Currants. Black- 
berries, Straw aoe on Roots, comme re and ee pe ata of Suapz and Oama- 
Meas S50 Shrube, e.; embrecing man new foreign varieties, re- 


alsoa lithogre ispert “Chairs oh Chelce »” ice "Pench. it fre pon is B countered the finest late 
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‘bess einen CORSE & SONS, 
Office 18 Second Street, opposite Post Office. 


SAaACOk’sS 
NURSERIES 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


"THE undersigned offers a > og stock of the following: cg Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
Grapes, New Strawberries, &., Fruit Trees of all 
- Apricots, 2 Apples. suitable to the so, a. stk. Vines, 
Ornamental Trees, New -» small 
‘owers in Ho 


tenes BULBS—Large land, First quality Bulbs, 
bt wo ad wid Te Ge age pote Fg on sack and feugtish Mons ny 
Bennett’s Hy brid Tea, Queen of Bedders Frenc 
"NEW ROSES at low pot Catalogues mailed to egoileants. ged: 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


Baltimore, Md, 
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een, & EVERY MAN HIS OWN MILLER. 


=|ECLIPSE POWER WIND MILLS, 


ADAPTED FOR 





GRINDING FEED AND MEAL, SHELLING CORN, CUTTING 
FEED AND FODDER, SAWING WOOD, CHURNING, 
PURPENG WATER. 


BUILT IN 10 SIZES, FROM 13 TO 50 FEET WHEELS. 
SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOCUE. 


We have a 14 ft. Wheel erected at our warehou ons invite all interested to call and ex- 
amine if. We also carry in stock IRON FEED G DERS for prinding corn, and other grain, corh on 
cobs, bones, drugs, spices, coffee, etc. Asmageh totes by taees, wind or steam power. 


FROST-PROOF STOCK TANKS. ROUND BESERVOIR TANKS. 
Hand, Wind Mill and Steam Pumps, Pipe and Fittings, etc. 


SEE US BEFORE BUYING ELSEWHERE. 
@weaoonD AGENTS WANTED..# 
Water Works of every description. 
MALVIN B. SHURTZ & CO. 

19, 21 and 23 E. Pratt Street, Cor. President, Baltimore, Md. 


FEED MILL AND HORSE POWER 
——=—=* COMBINEL 
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Messrs. H.C. Staver Implement Co., Chicago, Ii. 1 


Gentlemen :—Your favor of the Wth inst. eek ing A 
will say out of over 30 Buck: > bet pean sold by me, not one has failed to 

best Grinders I have ever and I pope y pk Bey Bo 4 trade in them nee Oe 
don’t believe as many as three grinders of all other makes have been sold in Wichita since 
selling the Buckeye. Respectfully, J. A. 


Wionrrta, Kas., May 21; 
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Farm in Baltimore Co, 
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For Sale, 
Or Exchange for City Property. 
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SCARLET CLOVER SEED. 


(Trifoium inearnatum 
100 nie ee beats oT a 
Lawrenceville, B: 


runswick Co,, Va. 








‘HARD WOOD ASHES 
AS A 
FERTILIZER. 


() Cat leeds eae, ee Fe caver an 
thern States in car loads of 14 tons. 
ashes from 25 cts. to 30 cts. a bushel; 
from 15 to 
ty. Jas. Hartness, 
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FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 


STEVENS’ ‘ENGINE 
= Osborne Mowers, Reapers & Self-Binders. 


Superior Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Chieftain Herse Rakes, 
Champion Force Pump, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
South Bend Chilled Plows, Little Giant Sulky Plows, 
Lausing Wheel and Float Harrows, Circular Saw Mills, | 
Portable Grist Mills, Millstones, Bolting Cloths, 
Smut Machines, Leather and Gum Belting, &., de. 


To. SS Light St., Baltimore, Ma. 





L wy _~ 





AND THRESHER, 





At Depot N. 0. Railway, 
At Union Depot, Charles. St., Station, 
And Pennsylvania “ee. Station, 
CHAS. E. ree! 3 woop, 


Kea ae O. R, 








DEDERICK’S hee PRESSES. i 
¥ iguanas 














Me WAnPGoN 
li pe FORK 
é ast ee Y CORK 


phe soa Pee 








From the célebrated stock of T. Walter & Son, 2. 


poem, Fe 1 Ram, Duke of Md.,, 3 old; 1 

Dutches of Md., sam: Rag | 
Lam of the above; 7 Rwe Lam sh 4 ddress 
i t. | od 


906 E, Chase 8t,, 


Lincoln ‘Sheep 

















PRATT’S ASTRAL- OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS CF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
meena >} 169 Baltimore St. 




















Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEGAR. 


Sent Fon = and ens 2 se. 
deception, observe 














LEHMANN &@ MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 8. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 

ANAL of all descriptions—Manures 

dr procet), Coppa, Lat, Mana Wekertor sere, | FOr 

and various pleat in Fates moderate 185 


ertilisors, Ore of Gold and bilver (be 








NES’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC 


HAINES’ the GOLDEN SPECIFIC 
Kosa aaa afte et 





ou. Toguanda that pack- 
APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, ponperter 
63 8S GAY STREET 
@. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, DRUNKEN NESS 
Chemist and Metallurgist Chemiet of H. 0. 


olic 


ut the do e 
Fader Grant meskes Week cat @ 
rE SPECIE capa, 








| sh 





teady mailed free 
plants ie tenet a Greenhouse; alse agate 





GBBDEN SUpp, 


ROBD’T J. HALLIDAY, 


988 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


aa, | MD. 





ts. Te cobteins at 
Beni, eod al gurden rq 


= 


the new an: and popular 





THE LINE SELECTED BY THE U. 5. Gov'r 


ONLY LINE RUNNING TWO THROUGH 
DAILY FROM 
CHICAGO, P PEORIA & ST. LOUIS, 


nad ahr Baka" 
necting 1a Ca in 1 ES ee ts He Kanges Clip. Atchison, 
with through trains for 


SAN. FRANCISCO, 
and all points in the Far West. Shortest Line to 
KANSAS CITY, 
And all points iz the South-West. 
TOURISTS AND HEALTH-SEEKERS 


— ced gale “can Be PF that Round ae tees at 
tovul the "leal {hand ‘Plassors 

Bee RDO, whe oe cee 
LORA alley of the 


i rY-OF MEXICO, 
and all points in the Mexican Republic. 


HOME-SEEKERS 
Should also that this line leads direct to 


the ig rt sie aad Westiige 
Nebraaka ‘ 

It's known as the SE CAR LINE 
ef America, and is admitted to 


Finest Benlqpet Balt Rafirend int te eWorld f for 
By via this line for sale 

Sear t Ottices in the United ‘Beates 

T. J. POTTER, 


Se iam tn PROB AL. Lowy 


si. poe ta 


N. E. Cor, Baltimore and Calvert Sta, 











DO, 


for New 


BENSLONS 9° 
4 : en 
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THE RRARICAN FARMER. 














COTSWOLD SHEEP | 


FOR SALE. 





Imported “BARON THAME” of 28% Ibs. fleece. 
Yearling Rams (pedigreed) 18 to 17 Ibs. fleece; and 
Ewes of all ages, to de bred next fail. 


ED. C. LEGG, 
KEN? ISLAND, MD. 


LIGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE 


BEST 
peg 
: LED BAN % 


bundles. into Fiz 
n SSA ENSTAG 








Te 


AM HOLT & CO. 42 Wr 


Por sale by Hardware Mevchants ¢ the trade generalig 


SALT 


ashton’s. Phoenix, Deakin's. Evans’. Worth - 
lagton's fulland quartersacks. Dairy. Rock. 
ber aiy + By - containing 7 per cent. S<'!- 


KAINIT, 


OR GERMAN POTASH SALT. 


warranted Genuine and Full Standard: also 
Caicined Katnit, Muriate Potash, Nitrate 


Soda, &c. 
Cargoes constantly arriving and all for sale 


in 10ts Lo soit by 


JAS, BONDAY, JR. & CO. 


58 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore “d 


Send f or ewe of cur Rooks on use of 
Gaintt treeateoste 


WINTER OATS! 


Weigh Forty Pounds to bushel, Struck Measure. 
$1.00 per bushel. 











ROBERT J. HALLIDAY, 


238 West Baltimore Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


BROWN ssSnoune t 


net ier ay ae von yards 


Mibite Logherse, Prices reason- 


Le F. STEICER, Jr. 
; Laurel, Md. 


mein 


iThe Inbred Stoke Pogis Ricter Bull 


MARJORAM'S BIOTER 5991. 


: Rrorzs V by Stoke Pogis. 
= : Miasenn Sd 13508, by Stoke Pogis. 
ay me end © sees ee cows, at the farm 

my 





er, CHAS. E, ND, sear Catonsville, 
Baitimore during September Octo- 
are Gounty, Md. te bF Mr. oHAS, E. 

TH 


ber. 
HAND or bade nts > HAND 
oe. I Broadway, New York. 





of two OHIO IMPROVED 


H 
a 











A GEORGIA FARM FOR SALE OR LEASE! 


County Farm—forty five miles from 
seven miles from several Railroad 
as ee ee ee 
condition d 





D°™* 74m Te EXAMINE 
—o: THE IMPROVED :o:— 
HAGERSTOWN OB “EMPI& EB DRILL 
BEFORE BUYING ANY OTHER. 








cut-off fertilizer 
Grill furnished with double agi. 
ae oe tube shifter, whiffietrees, and 
Force feed grain, fertilizer and seed distri 
unparalleled 


bie of sowing, with 
exactnea, sash and every variety of grain, and 


ofecd pnt ieibtiog ah indent 


and fully warranted. 


FERTILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER'S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A Phosphate, a plete 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S AMMONIATED PHOS- 
PHATE, 
GRIFFITH & TURNER’S DISSOLVED BONE. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S RAW BONE. 


THE DOCTOR BAILE\ CUTTER. 
FOR HAY, STRAW AND FODDER. In #izes 
suited for hand or Power. 


= 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


Run Mghten, oe See Goally adjusted, and do better 
work than ang ether plow. 


Malta Pace ny Tf. fron 
ator rain’ Drills, 


—:o: REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH :c:— 
0G SEND FOR CIRCULARS,-@a 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 
Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 
4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








gk ~ 
, Beatpay dol 














FOR SALE. 
TWO SHOBTHORN BULLS. | 
“RUPERT,”—Rea; calved June 20, 








by 8. 8. Bradford 
Leg pe AE 
Earl of W: 


1880: 
“9 Culpepper, Va. By batt of 


aad 


8. BH. B.; by Be 
17 


i i lar giving ful tall Sescription and 


_ | Seas tape urserion, 


NEW GOOSEBERRY | 


rst time a val Cire. 
pace together with» hinsons 
ANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, i. Y, 























JOHN BULLOCH & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PURE BOE DOST AND DISSOLVED PURE RAW BONE, 


Store, No. 71 SMITH’S WH’F. — Factory, WASHINGTON ROAD. 


Also Agents for the Sale of 


ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP AND PORTLAND CEMENTS. 








TO WHEAT GROWERS! 


The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINATOR in 1858 of 
tho Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“EXOELSIOR” & AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE, 


tion hitherto 
tinues fo ofve them te the Farmers tn 


ary ~~ wig 


known by the Agricultural Seer thew Fare 





his ¢ uta- 
as havulccteredl be bins, cia 
e@ assurance 


land and’ Vi — 
of Mary irginia, 


the high standard quality of each will be 


cara mat experince inte 


any other F 


Fertilizer sold in the United Dnited dates, in 1: 


universal opinion o 
in the use of thoes FERTI1 
LiZkns tat 





Ae cho and Virginia, after over 
of 100 is equal in 
—~ — eq 


lie for mane b 
manufacturing, I challenge competition wit any 


Dry arg ay oem ag ee Pa a ei 


UNIFORM QUALITY 


G3 Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EX 
Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSIS and MY 


Is GUARANTEED. 


and P should t every 
AME IN RED ; _ 


J. Q@. A. HOLLOWAY, 





107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, 


BALTIMORE, MD 





Y) 0 














| > * Gat I teed <.. } 





, 


& & wa 


& 








ROSHBANE NURSHRIBS 
“ @OVA AnD. — 
Ornamental and Prait Trees, Flowering sarah Herbaceous Pants. 


WP es ae. ror 


Oar Collections of EV REENS, ORNAMENTAL | 
eS sae tena end aithecss tacen ok ae cnet torts. 
Sa 


2 SONU ATRASARDN SARFER BEA PROMPTLY Am 


WwW. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 
. s 


aa cei Couesmone 











Seed Growers, Lock Bor, Phila.Pa. 


raoeeTO' & SONS, 


THE AMERICAN: FAR 





— ealer <mry ‘Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &e. 


emt Dealer a5 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 
sci rrm Wee MU? Motes ee OT 


= 135 Ww, enaeenee STREET, near satvert; Baito. 
Nuvi) | tai Uguibs 1). Tat puns +21 BO eG REAR 


Premiums for Agricultaral 











LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & ‘SON; 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 











White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


\ SPRINE LD ENG E 
ee SPRINGFIELD. O. 








an ees ee 
Separators and 








GEORGE O. “STEVENS 


G)SHES. BUNDS 


AD 
LIGHT STR EET, 


BALTIMORE. 
pooner. tes ek Pore is les Pek 


Kaci FuR 
Builcers’ yo Wood Man 
Pula OWL Paty. Gin x misraies ic, Baa Weights, Seah Cor, 


Elegance and Bconomy. Pat wp i 1 0 and palo skagen 












GHO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. |=222 


LUMBER, 
DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &0O, 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 
care, from plants; asians » that'they niny D6 taken zen, 











medical 

A Ra a Eg WP er dr 
JAUN all diseases of a bilious origin. No better in favor of these 
than fact that where their ts are known to are using them in their 
eREEARD, sees iss Tbe ginal Nor cet eta iP! your Dagon 
~— I feel Dut justice to say that the combination is — comrectene e only remedies I 
mending them, not to my patients but the» medical profes coger. stealy, JM WISTAR. B.D. 

WESTO: . 1969.— Messrs. Canby @ Co.—Gents Please twel 
donon Gilpin Vegetable Liver Pills I have the most = Sccounts from all who have used th and 








ccaeis on eeecomeee 


Tt a 


EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES, 
49°) DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 


PRICH LIST WILL SE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS, 
fine stock of APPLE TREES, of such kinds as are te the soi! and Glimete of 





ay oe and other Plum "Trees. pe iad aoupieltinan, aiahenabae 

40 very prices. Shade tal Trees. In fomplete assortment of carefull 

poten mw dads O38 ee ene a nek and good article.can ns I a + 
a. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 








J. G. ELLZEY| M. D., 
1012 I Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown Sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 

shire Swine. 
Tam now taking orders . oe ante ee and 


Arent PRICES LOW. Some fite Horses now for sale. 








i. . PRIZE RECORD. 
Sweepetake Premium for best herd New Jersey State Fair, 182 
_ First Premium for best herd New York State Fair, 1883. 
Premium for best herd Maryland State Fair, 1 ey ee er ee 


Wael Fringes Bi Sat 2 Ig. seas, A, J.C. 0. B. R, 
2a, Oxford Mate t 9646, Saragossa 
ot emg apa Ric ™ 


Ss. Mt. ‘SHOEMAKER, 
, Baltimore, Md. 


Communications in reference to the herd should be addressed to 


-_: Bicklefsen, Manager, Stevenson P. 0., Md. 


A SHOPPING. 


anted to re for t téerhi of 4 small farm on 
Tad in ansettan ca re, Sihalt form on Shopping of Every Description 
for market garden Promptly and Economically Done. 


References, Information and Circulars given when 
desired, Address Mrs. A. M. SNOWDEN, No. 38 
_ } fovton STREET, Baltimore, Md. 












































A. bie |, HELLIS COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 





Principal. Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO. Baltimore, ne 








Mf’ge Nellis’ Mounted & Floating Herrows, 
adios MCg Wel A Fencine bona Road Graders, ete, 





Yar 


} 4 4 2 


wy 


gia alba oe 60 per cent. Phoephate Lime, ee tenn 
powder tn the Due Atomizer, which grinds :auch fiser than by any 
other process known. We are the only establishment in 
he _ this section using these machines. 
Also Ammoniated Seer Phesphate, Songston’s Cereal and Plant Food. 
i Bene Super Phosphate, Tornado Fertilizer. Linden Super Phosphate, 


We have on hand for sale 


“Pine Ground Raw (Animal) Bone. 


Muriate of Potash. 


The Maryland Fertilizing 


No. 4 8. Holliday Street, Baltimore, Md. 


tHE AMS ASR 


? £ 
Alka- 


Dissolved Raw (Animal) Bone. 
Kainit. 


and Manufacturing Co.; 








‘ARMER. 


o- , SLINGLUFE & 


} BALTIMORE. fren a 
Manufacturers and Manipulators of — 


Smlcasnkics 


w BRANDS OF which 
ities basins my Pea oh NDs goons, we 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 
Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFFS DISSOLVED. SOUTH AMEBIOAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S. DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 








FOR SALE. 


we Sovthdown Ewe Lambs and a few Bucks, 
Price $1C a piece 
FRANCIS M 
Oakland Mills, 
RIGHTS 
DESIGNS 


A PATENTS 22 Eeih 


‘ecberdedlateios Wren. (a = (AM, 


University of the State of New York. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The’ eo Course of Lectures commences 


bed on epplation tok ta Ag a 'M. D-V. 8 i 


W..H.. Martenet, D. V. S., 
GRADUATE OF THE 





























Foti, 
sont ERS oor 
“7 iteinia Wands. 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 








= The Rasin Ferti 


in Oo : 
4 


smut 1 7 nti iM 





— |, Vas : 
W “ying in of of the bet 
Fastern V: 


acres of land 
fl of 
Catalogues sent n application. 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


REE Wane GU AHO ) WORKS.” 


supervision of Mr. R. W, L. Basen, fantom 
PERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer ‘Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore.. 





lizer Com pay ‘Peruvian, Guano. 





fi. a a iT >I GUANC 
hl @ eager aces 
Feist 


ID Qsuk., HOLLOWAY, 





a. 








HORSE rand = Some 


—_ 


Be pean Bote acral Rete Same Pe 
aliens cure and prevent Hog Cnotana. 
Powders owders will tnreaee natn A oe mile 
Pr a Ber_cent., and Palas the 

rs will t almost 
Foun cure or ro of prevent aie EVERY 


wn WIL. 7, SaTIsP ACTION, 


' SFL int 


4 DAvED 2, FOUTS, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 


_Symington Bros, & Co, 


Offige, NE. Cor, Holliday St, & Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore 


LY in FERTILIZERS 


these fertilizers is made under different and distinct formula, and each contains 
‘py the particular soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as 


= 


i tiene: sana: on. Manufacturing Chemists. 


THOS. A. SYMINGTON. 


R. J. Batme. BSTASLISHED 1887. R. J.. Hot.ineswostx 





HIGH GRADE -FERTILIZERS. 


SULPHATE OF AMMORIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J? BAKER’ & C0. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


CHMBMMITECALS, 


Seepentetes Super-Pheosphate for ali Crops. Pare Ear ae 
w Bone. Pure Fine Gro Baw Bone. Stag Super- 
Phosphate of Lime fer Tobacco. 
HIGH GRADE IMPORTED BIRD GUANO $26 PER TON. , 
BIRD GUANO AND POTASH FOR CORN $25 PER TON. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 





Offide, 36 & 88 8. Charles’ St, Baltimore, Ma: 


RBNTERED AT FOSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASE MATTER 








